‘HE Hapsburgs had indeed left behind a sad 
legacy. Half-starved children, who played barefoot 
ankle-deep in the snow; a million infants and as 
many mothers anaemic, underfed, and all but dy- 
; a population, although happy in its new freedom, yet 
table, nervous, and temporarily unable to see things 
their true perspective; idle factories; impoverished 
ds; depleted cattle stocks; and exhausted food sup- 
s; together with the sad inheritance of the most 
tructive of all wars—the crippled, the sick, the blind 
the orphans—all this brought home to me, as it 
oubtedly did to many other observers, the immense 
ial problem with which the Czechoslovak Republic 
an life. 
e are interested here in the way in which the 
tesmen and political leaders of this new-old nation 
Central Europe approached their task. Moreover, 
way in which they are going to work out their 
blems is important not only for Czechoslovakia 
ne but for all Europe. The new republic stands at 
crossroads of Europe, between a _ Russia_ half 
cked by bolshevism and an England, silently and 
cefully passing through a great social evolution. 
ich way will this nation choose? 

noted Czech historian, in summing up his nation’s 
losophy, once intimated that the Czechoslovaks, 
ced geographically as they were, had to participate, 
lingly or unwillingly, in all the great movements 
ich swept the European continent. They had to lead 
to take an active part in the solution of the national, 
ynomic and social problems of the continent, if they 
shed to rule themselves. They could not be simple 
sctators or be caught napping. They had to get into 
» fight. And no sounder advice was ever given a 
tion. 
While the dictum of Bismarck that whoever is mas- 
of Bohemia is master of Europe was meant only in 
political sense, it is nevertheless true that those who 
e in Czechoslovakia can give an example and per- 
ps the tempo to the social evolution of Europe be- 
ise of their strategic position. 
It is in the light of these ideas that a hasty analysis 
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is made here of some legislation pertaining to social 
conditions passed by the National Assembly. It should 
be borne in mind that this body is only a provisional 
legislature chosen by the Czechoslovak political par- 
ties. Its legislation is, therefore, of a provisional char- 
acter and is designed merely to prepare the way for a 
constitutionally created and elected parliament. The 
National Assembly is composed of about one hundred 
and twenty-five non-socialists and seventy-nine social- 
ists. There are six women among the deputies. 

Before passing on to the proposed legislation it would 
be well to point out that two acts, political in nature, 
have laid the basis for social equality. One of them 
abolished all titles of nobility—-which was very simple 
since the Czechs really had no national nobility—and 
the other called for direct, secret and universal suffrage 
of both sexes in future elections. The latter especially 
revolutionizes the local and provincial government of 
the nation. Only the old parliament representing the 
central government at Vienna had previously been 
elected by universal male suffrage. It should also be 
noted that Czechoslovakia is one of the first states to 
see the need of a ministry of social welfare. Its occu- 
pant is a socialist. 

The root of most social problems is to be found in 
the conditions under which people labor. These con- 
ditions under the old regime left much to be desired. 
An eight-hour law, though much fought over, was then 
an impossibility. When the revolution took place and 
the National Assembly had been created, the time had 
come. The very first session of that legislature saw 
the introduction of a bill for an eight-hour work-day, 
and six weeks later, on December 19, 1918, it became a 
law. It would be interesting, if space permitted, to 
compare it with British legislation or with the labor 
charter of the Peace Conference which it anticipated. 

It provides for an eight-hour day and a forty-eight 
hour week. In case of work of an “anxiliary” or pre- 
paratory character, such as firing up boilers or fur- 
naces, an extra half-hour is allowed. Where a contin- 
uous strain under great heat, as in the case of stokers, 
is demanded of workmen, the working period is lowered 
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to seven hours. Special provisions take care of female 
labor. Adults are to be given rest periods of fifteen min- 
utes after five hours of continuous labor; those under 
eighteen are not allowed to work more than four hours 
continuously without rest. A period of thirty-two 
-hours is established as the week-end rest and must be 
observed in all cases, except where the continuous or 
technical nature of the work demands other arrange- 
‘ments. But, in any case, the work must be so arranged 
that this rest period falls at least every third week. 
Special arrangements are allowed to those employing 
labor in agriculture of forestry, but they cannot demand 
more than the 192 hours in every four weeks. 

The amount of over-time work is limited to 240 in 
the year. Night work is permitted in certain neces- 
sary lines only. Children, under fourteen and without 
the stipulated education, are not allowed to work, while 
boys up to sixteen and girls up to eighteen can be used 
for light work only. Minors are not permitted to work 
underground. Domestic help must receive twelve hours 
of rest daily, of which eight must be set aside for sleep. 

An industrial council for the settlement of strikes 
has been created. It is interesting. to note that the 
socialization of insurance has already come under dis- 
cussion. Among the concrete advances along this line 
should be mentioned the extension of social insurance 
to labor in agriculture and forestry. Moreover, the 
Committee on Social Policy of the National Assembly 
recommended that the minister of social welfare be 
empowered to enforce family insurance within six 
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months. For several months the unemployed recone 
support from the state, but in March this was generally: 
abandoned when more normal conditions were secured. | 

In connection with these items of legislation, which! 
pertain to labor or the conditions of labor, must be: 
mentioned the efforts to meet the housing problem, 
This is an acute prodlem everywhere, because of thes 
lack of construction during the war, but nowhere is it 
more acute than in Prague where a new state found its, 
capital. Prague, normally a city of about six hundred; 
thousand, entered the million class almost over night. 
The result was that at least twenty thousand families: 
were roofless; and it was calculated that 1,800 houses, 
should be built immediately to meet the emergency: 
Regulations were passed whereby the number of those: 
occupying a house or apartment was determined—the: 
rule being one to a room. Vacant palaces, buildings, j 
cellars, etc., were requisitioned. An increase in rents: 
was checked by special legislation. A fund of $600,000‘ 
was voted by the National Assembly to erect the 1,800! 
temporary structures needed. Many other plans were; 
made but abandoned owing to the lack of money, and_ 
people having no business in the towns were urged to: 
leave. Czechoslovakia appeared to be a good market: 
for the American: ready-made houses. 

The land- reform legislation will affect the soctill 
question in a country where three-fourths of the people: 
are landless in at least two important particulars. It: 
will tend to equalize landowning opportunities for’ 
agricultural labor and decrease the pressure on the: 
cities. The land reform act, passed on April 16, 
gives the government the legal right to confiscate all 
latifundia or landed estates which contain more than) 
370 acres of arable land (i. e. fields, meadows, and or 
chards) or 618 acres, if forests, pastures and ponds be 
included. Under certain conditions, estates amounting 
to 1,235 acres may be permitted. On the other hand, 
the first limits mentioned may be decreased. 

It should be noted that this is an empowering act 
only. The details of the great land reforms, which are 
to expropriate a territory over twice as large as the 
state of New Jersey, are to be worked out by the land 
board specially constituted for the purpose. Until this 
is done—and the expropriation is to take place grad- 
ually and in accordance with the needs of the state— 
the present owners are to retain possession of their 
lands. It has been estimated that some 430,000 fam- 
ilies (about 1,700,000 people) of the agrarian proletariat 
and legionaries may be colonized on the expropriated 
lands. There is to le compensation for these, except 
in case they belong to “the royal house, to subjects of: 
enemy states, and to persons guilty of offenses against 
the nation.’ 8 


Among the many other reforms which should be. 
mentioned, the separation of church and state (sus- 
pended for Slovakia) and the plans laid for the reor- 
ganization and nationalization of the schools are the 
most important. A recent law provides for the creation’ 
of public libraries in the smallest communities. In re- 
gard to the separation of church and state, of especial 
interest was a petition of 1,800 Czech priests asking 
that celibacy be abolished and the marriage of priests 
be made legal. A new marriage law allows either a 
religious or civil ceremony. according to choice and 
permits divorce in a larger number of cases than under 


hy ithe old regime. “It recognizes divorce as a moral de- 


i) and and categorical imperative, as well as a social . 


‘li ymecessity.” 

‘\ Besides the direct legislation enacted by the National 
Assembly, the administration under the impulse of 
President Masaryk, who it must be remembered was a 
‘tigsociologist before he became a statesman, undertook 
twork most urgently needed to ameliorate conditions. 
iN While bolshevism had few followers among the 
igyCzechoslovaks because of their highly developed na- 
gitionalism, it was nevertheless a dangerous possibility 
hat as long as the food supply was exhausted and the 
at é oney exchange so low. President Masaryk, whose 
{personal prestige is immense, made a series of visits to 
iti, 9the more important factories and mills and got into 
sleqpersonal touch with the laboring classes. He threw 
i ghis influence on the side of the workingmen for better 


Me| ‘i hinking about this problem of socialization” and “t 
aN ae prepare themselves intellectually for their future ee 
it flor it was an easy matter to carry out these ideas. “It 
i@l@took four years of very practical work to achieve polit- 
im {ical freedom” and by that he intimated that it might 
witake that long or longer to achieve economic and social 
. ot freedom. It cannot be doubted that these visits stab- 
he slized the situation at a critical period. 
tus} ~The Czechoslovak Red Cross was organized and Dr. 
iter ‘Alice Masaryk, the daughter of the president and like- 
ON 28 ise a trained sociologist, assumed the active direction 
‘nl i of it. It took up the work where the American Red 
vat ross had left it. In addition to the very necessary 
mea@upplies of food which may be said to have saved 
<ia-zechoslovakia from bolshevism, Mr. Hoover estab- 


I 
i 
y(@fished a branch of his child welfare work in the new 
f 
f 


uvepublic. Five months ago this was reported as taking 
/@are of a third of the million of undernourished chil- 
@iren. Since then Dr. Masaryk has appealed to the 
_ )8-zechoslovaks in America to help carry on this work. 
a in a recent statement she declared that the death-rate 
. We nf children in the cities was 10 per cent higher than the 
*“@birth-rate and that the American commission found 92 
i per cent of the children under four years of age did not 
i now what milk was. America’s assistance in saving 
‘the next generation in Central Europe has been of 
 aereat value to humanity. 

ri Physicians are hailing the land reform as enabling 
" them to battle more successfully with the greatest of 
‘he “proletariat diseasés,” i. e. tuberculosis, which has 
i uch increased during the war. In connection with 
“@his it may be stated that, at the request of Dr. Masa- 
a syk, the Rockefeller Institute sent Dr. Selskar M. Gunn 
i 'o make a preliminary report on tuberculosis in the 
“yew state. In addition, a social survey of the capital 
got? ty of Prague has also been started by American social 
it Wvorkers especially invited for the purpose. 

¢% All in all, America has played an important role in 
eat “Melping the Czechoslovak nation on its feet, but the work 
pote I Lady Paget for the British and the Swiss Red Cross 
just not be forgotten in this connection. 

The foregoing survey, although hasty and incom- 
lete, has shown an orientation which indicates a de- 
Visive move out of the economic and social mess into 
thich the Austro-Hungarian monarchy had drifted. 
ut much remains to be done. The political victory 


Vite onditions and called upon them “to think and keep on 
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erous and upright policy toward the other nations in 
the state. In this respect President Masaryk’s ideal, 
“Switzerland,” is worthy of note. And the economic 
and social wounds must be healed by a sound and 
progressive policy. 

What then is the view of the Czechoslovak statesmen 
in regard to the remaining social problems which con- 
front them? 

A social and economic policy must be in consonance 
not only with the internal conditions of the state, but 
likewise with its international position. Sixty-six per 
cent of the population of Czechoslovakia are engaged in 
industry or pursuits allied with industry. The new 
republic includes about 80 per cent of the industry of 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire and must export over 
two-thirds of the products of its factories. It is there- 
fore a preponderantly industrial and exporting coun- 
try. It is just able to feed itself from the products of 
its own agriculture. It must, however, import raw 
materials for its industries. Its income as a state must 
come from the productiveness of its factories, and its 
shrewdest financiers hope to place the country’s 
finances on a sound footing as a result of this income. 
Hence its social and economic policy will in all prob- 
ability be built around these circumstances. 

To destroy its industry or to cripple it would bring 
on an unemployment and economic catastrophe. To 
rush into bolshevism—there is no real danger of it— 
would cut the country off not only from financial as- 
sistance, which it must get in the countries of the 
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Entente and especially in America, and from its mar- 
kets, to which it must send its manufactured products 
in return for cotton, wool, and manganese, but it would 
also lower or destroy its production. As a matter of 
fact, Czechoslovak industry is today in need of a thor- 
ough reorganization. It is too highly developed and 
too productive for the state in which it exists and too 
provincial for the world market. It must be reorgan- 
ized for mass production and for specialization. 

The declarations of Premier Tusar, a Social Demo- 
crat, that “no experiments” would be tried and that he 
has in mind “the éxample of England” is therefore of 
great importance. President Masaryk has declared 
that the war and its results have been a victory for the 
critics of Marxism. He appears to be working toward 
a policy which, proved by practical effort and experi- 
ence, will create conditions which will bring the work- 

-ingman into some sort of partnership—profit sharing— 


in industry or into cooperative ownership or partner-. 


ship in agriculture. 

The Social Democrats will work towards the social- 
ization of mines, radium fields, and large monopolistic 
undertakings, the nationalization of banks, and cooper- 
ative socialization of the expropriated lands. They 
will seek these aims—so runs their April Manifesto, 
“in such a way as not to bring about unemployment to 
hundreds of thousands of the proletariat” and “without 
lowering the production.” It is their desire that the 
transition from capitalism to socialism in the republic 
take place without blood-spilling.” The National So- 
cialists will not go as far as that with them. And the 
non-socialists, whether they be intellectuals, small 
bourgeois, or capitalists will naturally oppose socializa- 
tion on such a scale as the Social Democrats desire, 
unless it be limited and gradual. Recently the Manu- 
facturers’ Association declared for “intelligent social 
reforms” which will not lower the production. Inci- 
dentally it was pointed out by a prominent manufac- 
turer that the cost of producing one ton of a certain 
grade of iron had increased 500 per cent in_ five 
years and that Germany could sell the same _ kind 


of iron in Czechoslovakia at two-thirds of the price in- 
cluding the cost of transportation and the tariff. The 
“re 


manufacturers, moreover, insisted that they must 
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Predsedkyné: Dr. Alice Masarykova. 

Socidln{ péce: min. rada Dr. A. Tama, Erziehungsrat Th, Heller. 
Vetejné zdravoluictyi: méstsky fysik Mudr. L. Prochdzka. 
Vychova: ministr vyucovdni G, Haberman, prof. Dr. R. Russ, 
Recreace: univ. prof. Mudr. K. Weigner. 

Pramysl: Reditel uraz. pojist. Dr, B. Ostréil. 

Nabozenstvi: opat Met. Zavoral, Dr. K. Hromadko, Dr. A. Koserak. 
American Relief Association: Lieutenant Philip S. Platt. 
American Red Cross:-Major Herbert S, Johnson, 

Young Mens Christian Association; Mr. William Hastie. 

Young Womens Christian Associacion: Miss Ruth Crawford. 


With the aid of the Allied powers, old Bohemia—now joined after a long separation, to her kin nation in the 
East in the republic of Czechoslovakia—is regaining her youth and not only follows but in some respects 
leads the European movement for a social and political reconstruction that will give expression to the ideal 
of democracy for which the war was fought. In this reconstruction, it is interesting to note, not only 
American ideals but to some extent also American practice and experience play their part. Through Presi- 
dent Masaryk's acquaintance with western methods and even with the actual aid of American reformers and 
social workers, Czechoslovakia, one year after the war, has become one of the most promising centers in 
! The distinctive American contribution to the mechanism 

- of social advance, the survey, has been transplanted to Czechoslovakic through the interest of President 
Masaryk’s daughter who for some time has studied American social work. 
American workers she is conducting a complete social survey of the capital, Prague. 


the world of deliberate, evolutionary social advance. 
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dk: 

The Social Democrats wish to keep large estates intel 
and to operate them by means of large cooperative or- | 
ganizations, i. e., they propose some form of coopera~ 
tive socialization. The Modracek wing of socialists 
prefers socialization and operation by means of cooper- — 
form, the agrarians advocate the parcellization of the 
expropriated lands and their sale or rental subject to 
later sale to individuals in need of it. The socialist 
differ among themselves as to the policy to be pursued. 
main masters in their own houses” and that capital was _ 
indispensable for the welfare of the working classes. — 
In questions pertaining to agriculture and land re- | 
ative societies of small peasant landowners. The Na- | 
tional Socialists are in favor of the parcellization of the 
land so as to create a class of small peasant proprietors, — 
- These are but the party programs which deal with | 
the two great branches of modern life, industry and ~ 
agriculture. Legislative action, however, will spring 
from compromises on the basis of these ideas. which 
must be harmonized to represent the will of all the 
classes. Thus far the German Social Democrats have — 


too weak because of factional quarrels or too timid 

because of lack of courage. They point out that the — 
only. radical reform is the land act, which righted ai} 
national wrong done to the Czechs after the battle of . 
White Mountain in 1620 by the Germans. ; Pe | 

But whether the Czechoslovak socialists are timid or 
not is not the point in their own estimation. They 
regard it as intelligent and farsighted to refuse to allow ~ 
themselves to be chided into chasing social phantoms — 
or to theorize themselves into anarchy for the benefit 
of their German comrades who were so meek duri 
the war. 

With a president whose progressive spirit and me 
tal alertness cannot be doubted, with a people who a 4 
perhaps the only real democrats in Central Europe, and_ 
with political and industrial leaders who see that the 
way of even, peaceful progress is to be obtained by fre- 
quent compromises and timely adjustments, the repub-— 
lic of Czechoslovakia bids fair to draw to its future 
course the attention of all those who are striving to_ 
find solutions for the many social woes which confront 
a tired world. 


? 
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With the aid of experienced 


penings at Centralia, Washington. 


‘were eventuating in bitterness and violence. 


RMISTICE DAY brought the people of Cen- 
tralia from their homes to witness the parade 
of the returned soldiers. The ranks of the 
ed marchers were made up largely of boys reared 
6d the community and known more or less intimately 


»9 Centralia has a population of about twenty thousand 
ad represents a typically western lumber town in its 
& isgressive individualism. It is a community where 
wieling and action coincide with an emphatic directness. 
# is called the hub of the lumber region, and it is here 


gills nearby and the lumber camps. For a radius of 


*iiveral miles these industries stud the landscape. 


“a 


39a The nature of the lumber industry makes a special 


“Ve World gets its chief membership. This is probably 
‘ne of the reasons that so many of the organization’s 
) wbor difficulties are staged on or near the Pacific coast. 


iIn 1916, shortly after the Everett trouble, a number 
I. W. W. made their way to Centralia. They were 


It was raided. Since then 
jey have had no established place of assemblage until 
pout two months ago when they rented an old store 
Hom on North Tower avenue. In front of this room 
yas erected a red sign, and “It was this sign”, says the 
entralia Daily Hub, “rather than any other activity on 
Sqie part of members of the organization, which brought 

Mout the formation of the Citizens’ Protective League, 
‘ad which focused the attention of business men on 
Sie fact that the I. W. W. was active in this vicinity 
“rain.” 

At the meeting where the organization of the league 
qi as perfected, many suggestions were made “as to how 
Gie problem of ridding the city of undesirables might 
‘92 handled”, but none of these was adopted “and it was 
Scided that. the ‘inner workings’ of the organization 
Mhould be conducted with as little publicity as possible” 
‘ds the best way of meeting I. W. W. tactics. 

The I. W. W. had cause to be fearful lest their newly 
‘i:quired property be molested. In fact, a few months 
eviously one of their friends, a newsdealer, was kid- 
jipped, and escorted to the city’s limits with the 


It 


Centralia and the I. W. W. 
: By Theresa S. McMahon 


[In its task of putting at the disposal of its readers authentic and significant data on which rational 
public opinion may be based, the SuRVEY is here printing an objective record of the recent hap- 
It turned to Professor McMahon of the State University 
who sets down with dispassionate and scientific restraint the essential evidence thus far brought 
out and reveals the background against which developments as reported in the newspapers should be 
read. The industrial situation on the Pacific coast during the war was so serious that the President’s 
Mediation Commission was created to discover remedies for deep-seated conditions which even then 
Its report should be considered at this time, as also 
a report by Dr. Worth M. Tippy on the logging camps of the Pacific Northwest recently published 
by the Joint Committee on War Production Com munities.—EDITOR. | 


promise that more drastic measures would be taken if 
he returned. His newsstand was wrecked. 

If Tom Lasiter, the newsdealer; did not actually 
carry an I. W. W. card his sympathies with that organ- 
ization were unquestioned. He was the agent for the 
Seattle Union Record, the official paper of organized 
labor in Seattle. Into copies of the Seattle paper that 
he sold, or delivered to subscribers, he folded the litera- 
ture of the I. W. W. organization. 

The Seattle Union Record protested vigorously 
through its columns against the so-called “lawless” 
treatment of Lasiter. And at the same time Elmer 
Smith; an attorney of Centralia whose legal practice 
consisted almost wholly of labor cases, attempted to 
force restitution in the case. The case never appeared 
in court. Attorney Smith’s enemies say he resents the 
real intellectual power of the I. W. W. of which organ- 
ization they insist he’is a member. His friends admit 
he is “very class-conscious.” At present he is local 
president of the Triple Alliance, a state-wide political 
organization made up of organized labor, farmers and 
railway workers. Smith is confined in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly connected with I. W. W. activities 
on Armistice day. 

The Armistice day parade was moving down Tower 
avenue on its return march when the procession halted 
at the command of the officer in charge. His order was 
given, it is said, to rest his men. Others hold it was a 
mere preliminary to a charge about to be made on the 
I. W. W. hall, which stood opposite. The testimony is 
conflicting as to which party was the real aggressor. 
The paraders were not armed and when they stopped a 
charge of bullets rained upon them from the I. W. W. 
hall, the Avalon hotel and from a hill nearby overlook- 
ing the town. Warren O. Grimm, Arthur R. McElfresh, 
Ben Casagranda and Earl Watt fell seriously wounded. 
Two others were slightly wounded. The shooting re- 
sulted fatally in the cases of Grimm, McElfresh and 
Casagranda. Watt was not expected to live through 
the night but has continued his fight for life with slight 
prospect for recovery at present. In the pursuit of the 
assailants Ernest D. Hubbard was shot to death. All 
the dead were ex-service men and three had been in 
overseas service. 

Some of the I. W. W. were taken prisoners. Others 
escaped into the woods. Shortly after seven in the 
evening the city lights went out. Under the cover of 
darkness a man supposed to be “Brick” Smith, secre- 
tary of the local I. W. W., was taken from his cell and 
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lynched near the outskirts of the town. But “Brick” 
Smith was not the victim of the lynching. It was Wes- 
ley Everest, an active member of the organization. The 
Centralia Hub said of the lynching: 

_ The lynching is an open book so far as the happenings 
which led up to it and the actual facts are concerned. But 
when one goes to mentioning names one doesn’t. Names in 
that direction are simply not on the. cards. And under these 
circumstances it is doubtful indeed if the damning evidence 


which Everest himself gave can ever be used against the re- 
maining prisoners. 


The first reports made led the general public to be- 
lieve that the attack upon the ex-service men was un- 
provoked, and that it was premeditated by the I. W. W. 
weeks in advance of the event. The following is part 
of the report made by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 


the testimony given at the coroner’s inquest over the 
dead soldiers: 


Dr. Frank Bickford, one of the merchants, testified that the 
door of the I. W. W. hall was forced open by participants in 
the parade before the shooting began through the doorway or 
from the Avalon hotel opposite. Dr. Bickford said he was 


immediately in front of the I. W. W. hall at the time and. 


that during a temporary halt some one suggested a raid on 
the hall. 


“I spoke up and said I would lead if enough would follow,” 
he stated, “but before I could take the lead there were many 
ahead of me. Some one next to me put his foot against the 
door and forced it open, after which a shower of bullets 
poured through the opening about us.” 


Dr. Herbert Bell, also a marcher, testified that he heard a 
shout from the ranks ahead while the paraders were standing 
at rest. He saw the ranks in front of him break, he said, and 
move toward the I. W. W. hall. 


. “It seemed to me that it was at the same moment that I 
heard shots,” Dr. Beii said. “The shooting and movement of 


the men was as nearly simultaneous as any human acts could 
be.” 


A. F. Cormier, who served as lieutenant in the army and 
was adjutant of the parade, testified he was positive the first 
shot was fired from the window of the Avalon hotel when he 
was on horseback a half a block away from the hotel. 

No inquest was held over the body of Everest. He 
was buried by four of his I. W. W. comrades who were 
taken from the jail under guard and ordered to dig the 
grave in the Potter’s Field. The undertakers of the 
town refused to care for the body. 

An atmosphere of suppression hangs over the city 
of Centralia. People stare at each other with suspicious 
eyes. Fear is written on their countenances. A fear 
inspired perhaps by the thought of a future possible 
outbreak of lawlessness in the surrounding woods. 

Perhaps it is the fear of an accusing word spoken 
against them for some inadvertent statement uttered 
in the past in criticism of the present economic and 
political order. Even less than a word may lead to re- 
sults.: An enemy can do much mischief, for the follow- 
ing placard is mounted in the show windows of many 
business houses of the city: 


Have You Any INFORMATION OF WHEREABOUTS OF AN I. W. W.? 


Any person or persons having information, no matter of 
how little importance, concerning the whereabouts of a mem- 
ber of the I. W. W. or any information whatever concerning 
the outrage on Armistice day will confer a favor on the city 
officials if they will call at once at the city hall and give what- 
ever data they have to the chief of police. 

All information will be treated strictly confidential. 
open at 8:30. Come at once. 


The majesty of the law has been set aside temporar- 
ily. The city commissioners, who were duly elected by 
the citizens of the town, have been deprived of their 
police power and this power has been assumed by the 


Office 
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American Legion—an organization whose membership } 
consists of ex-service men. Houses are searched wit 
out warrants, and people lodged in jail without com- - 
plaints being sworn against them. The city is not under 

martial law. *5 
The day after the shooting the Seattle Union Reco: 
published on its front page an editorial which is quo 
in part. 
Don’r SHoor IN THE Dark 


Violence begets violence. — 
Anarchy calls forth anarchy. 


That is the answer to the Centralia outrage. And the rez 
son for it is found in the constant stream of laudation in 
kept press. of un-American, illegal and violent physical attae 


upon the persons of those who disagree with the powers | 
that be. 3 Ry 
The rioting which culminated in the death of three of our 


returned service men at Centralia last night was the result 
of a long series of illegal acts by these men themselves—acts 


which no paper in the state was American enough to criticize 
except the Union Record... . ‘s 


This part of the editorial has been reproduced by other 
papers and challenged as unpatriotic and revolutionary. ; 

The Union Record plant has been taken in charge 
and closed by the United States authorities and the 
editor-manager, president and secretary of the board of 
directors of the Union Record arrested and charged” 
with violation of the Espionage act. They are at pres-~ 
ent out on bail to the amount of $5,000 each. Upon 
being released on bail the editor was again arrested and _ 
charged with criminally libeling the four dead ex-ser- 
vice men. Upon putting up an additional bail of $1,000” 
he was again released. oe 

Feeling is running high in all Pacific coast cities.” 
I. W. W. halls are being raided, and those members of 
the organization not arrested have gone into hiding. : F 

The Centralia Daily Chronicle commenting editorial- 
ly on the situation says: 


It would be well for all citizens who care to throw moral. 
support toward the enforcement of our laws to see to it that 
all half-backed Americanism is a thing of the past. This” 
country for several years has been drifting toward Bolshe- 
vism. This continuous fault-finding of social conditions, capi- 
talistic oppression, industrial servitude, socialistic tommy-rot, 
the down-trodden laboring man, must stop. People who ped- 
dle this stuff have diseased minds and their propaganda is 
contagious. This is the most enlightened country the sun ~ 
ever shone upon and anyone who talks slightingly of it 1s a_ 
traitor. To even sympathize with the perpetrators of the © 
tragedy is proof evident that the sympathizer is a traitor to 
his country. Va 

The labor movement in Seattle through the influence © 
of its paper has been accused of being indirectly respon-" 
sible for the Centralia outrage. For weeks past, the 
employers of labor in Seattle through their organiza- 
tions have been running full-page advertisements pro-” 
claiming the “American plan” in industry. This is the” 
open-shop plan. They give as their reason the radical” 
tendencies of the Seattle labor movement. E 

The political atmosphere has become charged as well. ” 
Seattle is nearing the eve of an election. The Triple 
Alliance has its candidates in the field. Again the” 
Americanism of the public is appealed to and all are 
urged to register and defeat the “Reds.” . 

Organized labor and organized capital are at bay in 
the Northwest. Each side puts the Centralia outrage 
at the door of his adversary. The murderers not only” 
must be brought to justice, but a repetition of the out-_ 
rage must be forestalled. Never in the past has there’ 
been greater need for intelligent behavior. | 


Seattle, November 19. 


HOLY 


RECENT issue of the Survey tells the story 
of the persistent fight for health insurance in 
the United States. By a curious coincidence, 
i a card written in modern Hebrew brings notice 
that a conference is to be held in the holy city of 
}erusalem for discussion of the problem of the socializa- 
tion of medicine. The movement decried in ultra- 
odern America as premature has reached this ancient 
nd holy land. 

The meeting was called by Dr. Harry Friedenwald, 
rofessor of ophthalmology in Baltimore, also vice- 
president of the Zionist Organization of America, now 
acting chairman of the Zionist Commission in Pales- 
tine, as well as chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Zionist Medical Unit. An invitation 
co the conference was sent to every Jewish physician 
‘in Jerusalem. The only local medical society consists 
‘) of Jewish physicians, and all business is transacted in 
yemmodern Hebrew. In addition to the members of that 
a ee enon many American physicians connected with 
the American Zionist Medical Unit were present. The 


Sfofficers, of the French Medical Corps, of the American 


» Sthe British army) added color to the scene. In de- 
ference to the American physicians, many of whom had 
not yet learnt the colloquial Hebrew, other languages 
had to be relied upon. It i isa distinctive characteristic 


: Pthat at least six languages are spoken, and there is 
seldom a time when all can take part in a discussion 
Vwithout a translator: Hebrew, the official language of 
-@the Zionist Jewry; Yiddish, the vernacular of the vast 


5 German, because it is so close to Yiddish; Russian, 
i which many of the Palestinians who belong to the Rus- 
_@ sian intelligenzia have not yet forgotten; French, the 
A feultural language of Palestine before the renaissance 
of the Hebrew, and last but not least, English in 
| deference to the British military government and to 
the large American contingent of the A.Z.M.U. 

“| Socialization of medicine! The term and still more 
) #its content appeared rather foreign to the local medical 
] | profession. Zionism, it must be remembered, except 
for its extreme left wing, the Poale-Zion, is not revo- 
‘7 lutionary even though it represents a complete revolu- 


rea 


For the HEALTH of the 


By T. M. 


DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ZIONIST MEDICAL UNIT 


The first Memenis girl to enter a professional career, now a pupil 

nurse in the Rothschild Hospital in Jerusalem. From south 

Arabia, of direct descent from old Hebrew stock, this girl receives 
her instruction in Biblical Hebrew. 


L distinct uniform of the unit, the uniform of British 


a rmy and of the Gedud (the special Jewish battalion of | 


majority of Jews who come from Eastern Europe; 


LAND 
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tion of the world towards its Jewry. Socialized 
medicine, therefore, appeared as a utopia to many of 
the local physicians. It was extremely interesting that 
the American physicians, members of the American 
Zionist Medical Unit, most of them’ temporarily here 
with a background of a successful private practice in 
New York and at salaries representing a very substan- 
tial financial sacrifice, nevertheless in the short time 
of seven or eight months, because of their experience ~ 
in organized medical relief, had become enthusiastic 
supporters of the idea. There were moments when one 
might have taken it for a meeting of the Medical Eco- 
nomic League of New York city. It was argued that 
there was no need for any medical change, that the 
acute war situation had already passed, that the rich 
and well-to-do should pay for the medical aid they re- 
ceive, while the poor might be given medical charity. 
It was argued that the individuality of a physician 
must not be interfered with and the sacred principle 
of the free choice of a physician infringed upon. 

But while all these arguments were made, the most curi- 
ous feature of the gathering was the fact that the large 
majority of physicians had already been socialized, at 
least insofar as they did no private practice at all, or - 
on a very small scale, and derived their income from 
institutional salaries. By actual count, out of twenty- 
two men and women present only two or three could 
claim to be private practitioners exclusively. There 
was the uniformed force of the A. Z. M. U., obliged to 
abstain from private practice during their connection 
with the organization. There were the four physicians 
of the Ezra Medizinite, a subsidiary organization of 
local physicians employed at salaries to render medical 
aid to poor patients and visit them at their homes. 
There were the three or four physicians of the Oph- 
thalmological. Institute, devoting their entire time to 
prevention of trachoma and other eye diseases. There 
were the laboratory members, 6f the Jerusalem Health 
Bureau supported by Nathan Straus, and of the Pasteur 
Institute. There were also other physicians connected 
with hospitals, which have Aede been paid for by 
philanthropic organizations. 

The truth of ve matter is that the Jerusalem Jewry 
is poor and the remaining Palestinian Jewry? outside of 
the colonies, still poorer; that only a small proportion 
of it is able to pay a private physician for medical aid. 
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It is because of this poverty of the Jewish population 
of Palestine and the inadequacy of medical aid on 
modern scientific lines, combined with the probable 
increase of the Jewish population in the very near 
future—if the wave of Jewish emigration to Palestine 
should rise as quickly as is expected—that the 
emergency war work of the A.Z.M.U. was _trans- 
formed into a permanent organization for furnishing 
Palestine with an efficient and economical system of 
medical aid. The last month’s report of the organiza- 
tion was presented at the meeting, and from this report 
a description of the efforts and achievements of the 
American Zionist Medical Unit can be obtained. 

The A.Z.M.U. left the United States early in June, 
1918. The selection of the medical personnel, which 
consisted primarily of specialists rather than general 
practitioners, indicated a determined purpose to build 
for the future. The difficulties of European travel dur- 
ing that summer delayed the arrival of the unit in Pal- 
estine until the end of August. When they did arrive, 
the country was foun infected with epidemics, with 
most of its physicians either in flight or in exile, and 
many of the hospitals disorganized by the depredations 
of the Turks before their retirement. 

_ The first few months were months of feverish emer- 
gency work; but as the country recovered from its war 
conditions, and even before the armistice had been 
declared, the organization of the unit on a permanent 
basis began. The time has not yet come for a com- 
plete story of these efforts, but the results of work ac- 
complished in less than nine months present an inter- 
esting picture of the Jewish and American forces com- 
bined. At the end of April, the unit was operating 
four hospitals in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Safed and Tiberias; 
out-patient clinics in these cities as well as in Haifa, 


EYE CLINIC AT THE ROTHSCHILD HOSPITAL 


With eye diseases next to malaria the greatest danger to the development of Palestine, hundreds of patients 
daily crowd this and other eye clinics. The American Zionist Medical Umit also employs six nurses for 
treatment of children’s eyes in the Palestine schools. 
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Hebron and Jericho, and pathological laboratories in 
Jerusalem, Jaffa and Tiberias. The work of sanitation, 
primarily directed against mosquitos, as well as the 
general work of cleaning the streets and the stores, | 
proceeds at this time in cooperation with the govern- 
mental authorities. The scarcity of mosquitos this 
year in comparison with the number of the year before 
is so strikingly apparent that it does not require any 
statistical evidence. ‘ta 
The story of the organization of the hospitals within 
such short time is not devcid of a romantic element. 
In Jerusalem a hospital building was turned over to the 
unit by Baron Rothschild, negotiations for this having — 
taken place in Paris during its stay there, and notwith- ~ 
standing a building over fifty years old, the scarcity of ~ 
supplies, and the incompetence of native labor, it was — 
transformed into a modern American hospital, which is — 
now recognized as the best equipped hospital in the 
city, boasting the first X-ray laboratory in Palestine 
and a new pathological laboratory just nearing com- — 
pletion. In Jaffa the unit has organized a small chil- 
dren’s hospital for which there seems to have been a 
great need, and also a large clinic. In the ancient city 
of Tiberias, located on the sea of Galilee where the 
beauty of nature contrasts strongly with the filth of © 
the old town, the A. Z. M. U. was calied upon to fight 
epidemics of cholera and typhus, and it took possession 
of an English missionary hospital abandoned some 
time during the war and completely looted by the 
Turks. An emergency equipment was got together in — 


j 


some way or other, and for nearly nine months the hos- 
pital which upon the return of the rightful owner, 
is to be returned to the misstonary organization, was 
running full blast with physicians and surgeons of the 
Ap ZM.U: 
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by the American Zionist Medical Unit. 


| Perhaps the most picturesque chapter in the develop- 
}ment of the socialized system of the A. Z. M. U. is the 
installation of the hospital in Safed. This is a moun- 
itain town only a few miles from the lake of Tiberias 
but with the difference of some 3,400 feet in altitude. 
i Just before the war a small hospital building was pre- 


Sarmy’s drive into Galilee just before the declaration 
j of the armistice, not more than the shell of the hospital 
'was found, and a population sorely in need of hospital 
i facilities. Notwithstanding its high altitude and glori- 
/ ous climate, which would make Safed an ideal summer 
vel resort, it is at present the nest of many contagious 
i diseases and particularly of spotted typhus. Thus the 
| existence of a modern hospital building seemed to make 
| the problem of the organization of the hospital a very 
m simple one; but“the absence of available equipment in 
‘| the country, difficult communication with outside mar- 
9) kets, and above all the absence of means of communi- 
14 cation between Safed and even the neighboring cities 
| made the problem very complex. 
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| By a Jucky coincidence the withdrawal of the Amer- 
™ ican Red Cross from Palestine activity at the time 
%) offered an opportunity for the purchase of beds and 
%) other hospital equipment, but while the distance be- 
tween Jerusalem and Safed does not exceed seventy- 
five miles as the crow flies, it took several weeks to 
transfer the equipment. First the standard gauge rail- 
road from Jerusalem to Haifa, then the narrow gauge 
] road from the modern port of Haifa to the filthy little 

Arab village of Semakh on the lake of Tiberias, then 
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THE ROTHSCHILD HOSPITAL IN JERUSALEM 


Built by Mr. Rothschild some forty years ago and now transformed into a modern American hospital operated 
This hospital has first obstetrical ward, the first and only X-ray 


laboratory and the first pathological laboratory in Jerusalem. 


native, crudely-constructed raft pulled by a gasoline motor 
boat for the first time in the history of the country car- 
ried modern hospital beds and _ sterilizers, sinks and 
washtubs made in America to relieve the sufferings 
among the Arab and Jewish population of a little 
mountain city. The barge pulled the equipment by 
the city of Tiberias to a little village called Tapakh 
where it was left for several weeks to be guarded by 
a mountain Arab and a Jewish gendarme in the service 
of the British Occupied Enemy Territory Administra- 
tion. The road from Tiberias to Safed is a continuous 
climb of some 3,500 feet. Two Ford trucks, old hay 
wagons, donkeys, carnels and other conveyances were 
used to climb the mountain path, but when all that 
work was completed; the result was a modern American 
hospital under the management of American surgeons 
and in charge of American trained nurses. 

The influence of the American standards upon the 
development of medical aid in Palestine is not limited 
to the American physicians and*nurses who have come 
with the unit, many of whom will eventually return to 
the states, though some have decided to remain in the 
old Jewish homeland. In the clinics and hospitals of 
the organization not only are the people of Palestine 
treated, but the physicians of Palestine have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving clinical training in modern methods. 
In fact, the chain of medical instruction conducted by 
the A. Z.M.U. may be considered as the beginning of 
the future Jewish university in Jerusalem of which 
the corner-stone was laid by Dr. Weizmann about a 
year ago. Perhaps the training-school for nurses con- 
ducted in connection with the Rothschild hospital (the 
first training school for nurses in Palestine; and the 
first to be conducted in the Hebrew language any- 
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where in the world), with its thirty Palestinian girls 
as pupils, may be considered the forerunner of the 
medical department of that university. Thus the work 
of the A.Z.M.U. is developing new medical facilities 
and includes existing medical institutions. In addition 
to the American surgeons and physicians many local 
medical forces have been employed. During one month 
three hundred cases were treated in the hospitals, and 
nearly thirty thousand visits were paid by patients to 
the clinics. Neither at the hospitals nor at the clinics 
is any distinction made among the patients as to race, 
nationality or creed. In Jerusalem the work is primarily 
among the Jews because of the existence of many other 
facilities for Christians and Moslems, but in the cities 
of Galilee nearly half of the work of the A. Z. M.U. is 
among the non-Jewish population. While the vast 
majority of patients come from the poor and receive 
their treatment and maintenance in the hospital with- 
out any charge, the more prosperous groups are grad- 
ually learning to apply to the institutions of the 
A. Z. M.U for medical aid and pay for it, thus further 
reducing the field for private practice. 

This work is at present largely limited to the cities, 
though the rural population applies to the cities for a 
good deal of medical aid. It is, however, the intention 
of the A.Z.M.U. to extend its work at least to the 
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Jewish colonies, and to future Jewish settlements in) ~ 


Palestine. 

The development of the medical work of the organ- 
ization proceeds in accordance with plans which have 
been prepared as a result of a three-months’ investiga- 
tion by a special sanitary commission consisting of 
physicians, sanitarians and bacteriologists. The com- 
mission made a careful study of the health conditions 
in every city and every Jewish colony in Palestine. 

The system of socialized medicine is thus growing 
up in the Orient; the product of American civilization 
grafted on the native soil. It is backed as yet by 
American enterprise, but it may be hoped that event- 
ually it will be supported by the Jewish population of 
a Jewish land. One thing is certain, that the migra- 
tion of the Jewish people to Palestine will be quite 
impossible unless the land and the people are protected 
against the diseases peculiar to the country, and that 
the private practice of medicine can never be expected 
to accomplish. The achievement of the Zionist ideal 
within any reasonable time is possible only by means 
of the most modern scientific methods; and a socialized 
medical organization necessarily becomes one of the 
many instruments for the achievement of the Zionist 
cause. 


Jerusalem, August 22. 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE NURSING AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE ROTHSCHILD HOSPITAL 


In the center is Miss A. Seligsberg, the representative of Hadassah; to her left is Dr. Rubinow; to her right 


Dr. B. Roman, chief pathologist. Seven of the nine staff physicians come from America, 
The pupil nurses are aie graduates of Russian gymnasia or of 


nurses the majority were born in Russia. 


Of the American 


the. Hebrew gymnasium in Jaffa. 
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HEN President Wilson in one of his 
speeches on the peace treaty with Germany 
(Columbus, September 4) said, “This treaty 
contains among other things a magna charta 
t labor, a thing unheard of until this interesting year 
"he forgot that very similar discussions on 


a @ fears ago. 


, 


That conference was called to complete 
1e work of the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, by which 
1e liberation of Europe from the Napoleonic yoke had 
‘een sealed. Two of three main points of general 
s#umane interest and importance debated at that con- 
jerence were again raised at Versailles in 1918 in a 
yew form. These three questions were: 


Improvement in the condition of labor; 
Abolition of the slave trade; 


Religious liberty and abolition of religious and racial 
tests as affecting civil and political rights. 


Oilition of labor through international agreement is as- 
fociated with the name of Robert Owen, the English 
-. find American social reformer. He decided to submit 


find able extant memorials, entitled —Two Memorials 
Jon Behalf of the Working Classes, which he had pre- 
pared for the purpose printed in English, French and 


: with the “present state and future prospects of society,” 
Faking into account “increase in wealth and other 


scientific power and the rapid increase of knowledge 
iimong all classes of men.” One was entitled Memorial 
‘to the Governments of Europe and America on Behalf 
»f the Working Classes; the other, Memorial to the 
Allied Powers Assembled in Congress at Aix-la- 


‘Chapelle. The latter contains an elaboration of the 
‘principles set forth in the former. 
Robert Owen’s own autobiography, the chief and 
*8practically sole source of information on the subject, 
‘contains a reprint of the two memorials. He had come 
avery prominently before the English public during the 
‘preceding few years through his economic experiments 
ijiat New Lanark, where he conducted successfully a 
a business establishment on philanthropic and coopera- 
tive lines, and his efforts on behalf of common schools 
and other philanthropic experiments had aroused much 
“attention. Among his friends and supporters were 
Jeremy Bentham, William Allen, Lord Liverpool, John 
‘Quincy Adams and the Duke of Kent. He went to 
) Aix-la-Chapelle, via Frankfort-on-the-Main, armed 


The International Protection 


of Human Rights 
A Hundred Years Ago and Now 
By Max J. Kohler 


with a letter of introduction “from my friend, the late 
celebrated Nathan Rothschild” (head of the English 
banking-house), to the well-known Frankfort banker 
Bethmann, friend and host of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia. Bethmann was one of the most influential 
and prominent bankers in Europe at the time, and also 
Russian consul general at Frankfort. Owen met Fried- 
rich von Gentz, secretary of the conference, whom he 
describes as “learned in all the policy of the leading 
despots of Europe and in their full confidence,” and 
arranged a large dinner, at Frankfort, attended by 
members of the German Diet sitting there, at which the 
guests were amused by Owen’s arguments in favor of 
his plans for economic and social progress, more 
democratic government, and greater diffusion of wealth 
and knowledge, and criticisms of them by von Gentz, 
the clever and scholarly Austrian diplomat, who, with 
astonishing frankness, espoused the cause of rulers as 
against the masses, while giving theoretical approval 
to some of Owen’s theories. Owen quotes him as say- 
ing, very cynically, after he had himself advocated a 
better distribution of wealth, so as amply to supply 
the wants of all through life, “Yes, we know that very 
well, but we do not want the mass to become wealthy 
and independent of us. How could we govern them 
if they were?” 

Although the Gentz literature, already enormous, is 
increasing year by year, no reference by Gentz to this 
incident has been found, except a casual entry in his 
diary under date of September 7, 1818, in which the 
fact is mentioned that Gentz dined that day at Beth- 
mann’s, in Frankfort, and met there among others, 
Owen, who.n he describes as “the English philanthro- 
pist.” 

Owen accosted Alexander I. on the streets of Frank- 
fort and was offended when the czar asked him to call 
on him that evening at Bethmann’s house instead of 
accepting copies of the memorials from him on the 
street. The memorials were presented to the confer- 
ence at Aix-la-Chapelle through Lord Castlereagh, 
Owen adding that the latter “in the most friendly man- 
ner, promised to present these documents to the con- 
gress under the most favorable circumstances. He did 
so, and it was stated to me in confidence on my return 
to Paris by one of the members of the government, 
that those two memorials were considered the most im- 
portant documents which had been presented to the 
Congress during its sittings.” Owen himself added, 
in 1857, “The subjects of these memorials were new 
to the members, and opened to them a wide field for 
investigation and research. They were also prophe- 
cies, which are now fulfilling in part, and will ulti- 
mately become truthful to their full extent.” They 
are, moreover, of considerable historical value as show- 
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ing what economic changes had already been effected 
in 1818 by the invention of machinery and better con- 
ditions of living and schooling. The official protocol 
of the conference seems, however, entirely silent on 
the subject. 

Knudson’s Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay 
contains an extremely interesting contemporaneous ac- 
count of an interview which Thomas Clarkson had with 
‘the czar, at which the latter gave his views on this sub- 
ject, arbitration, the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
other questions that came up before the conference. 
The czar expressed disapproval of Owen’s plans, 
briefly, for the following, extraordinary reasons: 

I altogether disapprove of Mr. Owen’s views and plans. He 
' proceeds on the assumption that man may become a perfect being, 
even here. Who that knows his own heart and the demands of 
God’s law would ever dream of this?... Mr. Owen also insists 
much on certain facts as proving his theory.’ But facts in the 
hands of such a man are anything he chooses to make them. I 


distrust all such facts as contradict Scripture. Mr. Owen’s defect, 
after all seems more of the head than the heart. 


The czar’s utterances on the same occasion as to 
international arbitration and organized efforts to pre- 
serve peace are also interesting. Talking of the peace 
societies, he said: 


Expecting, as I certainly do, the arrival of a period when, 
through the prevalence of the Gospel, nations shall learn war no 
more, | cannot disapprove of any societies who propose to hasten 
so desirable a consummation. I had hoped at one time to connect 
with the Holy Alliance a plan of arbitrating national differences 
so as to avoid all future appeals to arms, but things were not ripe 
for it. As an approach to it I mean to. propose that, as the sov- 
ereigns of Europe now know each other as friends, a meeting 
shall take place between them once in every three years for the 
general objects of redressing wrongs, conciliating differences, 
checking tendencies to war, removing causes of discontent, and 
‘advising with each other as to the means of preserving the general 
tranquility, promoting the general happiness, and diffusing knowl- 
edge, civilization and the blessed light of religion throughout the 
world. 

It is interesting to find an uncle of Lewis Way 
describing Alexander [. in a letter to Castlereagh at 
this very time as “one who knows how to mix piety 
and self-interest, and (he) is as political as he is 
chimerical.’”’ (Castlereagh’s Letters and Dispatches 
Vol. XII.) 

- The lapse of a century since that conference, how- 
ever, assured not merely more careful consideration 
today, of similar plans for a, league to enforce peace, 
_ but also the adoption of provisions for confergfices at 
which the demands of organized labor “fer an eight- 
hour law, reasonable wages, equal pay for men and 
women, prohibition of importation of goods made by 
children under 16 years of age, and the like, should be 
considered—demands such as Owen, in a general way 
at least, contemplated and predicted. 


The Slave Traffic 


As regards abolition of the slave-trade, it will be re- 
membered that England, in particular urged by her 
great humanitarian leaders, William Wilberforce, Tho- 
mas Clarkson, James Stephen, Granville Sharpe, Za- 
chary Macaulay, and their associates, brought up this 
question for settlement at Vienna. Having shortly be- 
fore prohibited the slave trade for her own dominions, 
she secured the adoption of an international declara- 
tion in opposition to such barter in human lives, at 
Vienna in 1815, reaffirming a similar declaration of the 
preceding year in the first Treaty of Paris. The mat- 
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ter was again brought up, with a similar result, @ 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In neither instance was action 
definite and effective as the anti-slavery leaders de 
sired. At Vienna, despite Wilberforce’s perso ral 
efforts, it appears that France, Spain and Portuga 
were unwilling to secure effective action because, for 
economic reasons, they wanted to continue the slave 
trade in connection with their colonial possessions. © 
was, however, declared that the trade is “the desol: 
tion of Africa, the degradation of Europe and the affli 
ing scourge of humanity,” and that the “final trium 
of the cause of abolition would be one of the greate 
monuments of the age.” It is interesting to learn from 
the life of Wilberforce by his sons, how the personal | 
aid of the then at least professedly liberty-loving czar,. 
Alexander I., was enlisted in the cause as Wilberforce’s 
only hope, in view of discouraging statements from h 
own representative, Castlereagh. : 

An English missionary, the Rev. lewis Way, served 
as intermediary; he had a long interview with the czar 
at St. Petersburg shortly before the Conference of Aix- 
la-Chapelle met, described by Way as “not an audience — 
of a private man with an emperor, but rather a most — 
friendly exchange of views, of a Christian with a fellow-_ 
Christian.” Moreover, as the British government, — 
despite “cold-blooded” Castlereagh’s and Wellington’s — 
interest in the subject, might not be expected to take — 
as vigorous action as was desired in the matter, Wil- | 
berforce induced Thomas Clarkson to attend at Aix-la-_ 
Chapelle, where on October 10, 1818, he delivered a~ 
printed memorial in the course of a long interview with © 
Alexander [., an account of which he gave to the Duke 
of Wellington and to Macaulay. Clarkson had been se-_ 
lected by Wilberforce because his personal views, | 
Quaker frankness and unofficial status gave him more 
freedom to act than he himself might have had, render- 
ing him, as Wilberforce expressed it at the time, ™ 
“formed by Providence for the purpose.” Meantime, — 
James Stephen had sent the official memorandum of the © 
abolitionists to Lord Castlereagh on September 8, 1818, | 
and rather disingenuously described Clarkson as “still ” 
holding his purpose of going to Aix-la-Chapelle,” but 
himself assured the distinguished British envoy that — 
one of the first copies from the press of Clarkson’s 
memorandum would be sent to him. Apparently, the ~ 
other sovereigns present at the conference received 
copies, as per arrangement, of this Clarkson memorial, 
through the czar, and it was Russia in fact, the land 
of the serfs, that brought the slavery matter up at the 
conference. This fact was only recently authoritatively 
established through F. F. Marten’s published collection — 
of Russian treaties which he annotated through use of 
unpublished Russian diplomatic documents. It is a 
striking illustration of “secret diplomacy,” that the bulk 
of the debates of this conference, (which lasted nearly 
two months), and even some of its determinations, still 
remain unpublished, after a hundred years! 


The United States, had not waited for action at this 
conference, but had entered into a special agreement — 
with England, prohibiting the traffic, in the Treaty of, 
Ghent of 1814, which ended the War of 1812. In it the — 
trafic was described as “irreconcilable with the prin- — 
ciples of humanity and justice.” The necessity of en- 
forcing even such humane prohibitions within each © 
sovereignty by its own agencies was, however, empha- | 


eit) i 


: 


ir secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, himself a 
+gotiator of the treaty of Ghent, in protesting against 
‘tingland’s violation of our rights through search and 
fieure of American alleged slave-trafficking vessels; 
ay ad Adams wrote on April 29, 1819, that the opponents 
li the slave-trade were introducing, and had already 
‘otained, the consent of Spain, Portugal and the 
ba etherlands to a new principle of the law of nations, 
store formidable to human liberty than the slave-trade 
Iself—a right of the commanders of armed vessels of 
i ne nation to visit and search the merchant vessels of 
other in time of peace. The treatment of slaves 
| \l slame up indirectly only, at Versailles this year, in con- 

“@dection with German African colonies. 


_ Religious Liberty No Mere Domestic Affair 


| oe “regards religious liberty and the abolition of 
a jeligious tests as affecting civil and political rights, 
ill ome substantial progress was made both at Vienna 
Ind at Aix-la-Chapelle. The action then taken was in- 
fonsistent with the theory that these are purely internal 
*ffairs. The joinder of Holland and Belgium in the 
iy) eew kingdom of the Netherlands, under the rule of the 
mouse of Orange, was approved at Vienna on the ir- 
fepealable condition that all creeds should possess 
Pqual protection and rights, and all public offices and 
@osts should be open to all citizens, regardless of re- 
Oligious faith. . Though the inhabitants of Belgium were 
‘homlmost wholly Catholic at that time, this Glause fully 
oY ‘mancipated her Protestant and Jewish subjects; but 
iS a 40 much opposition to it was aroused that the Belgian 
Assembly of Notables rejected it on August 18, 1815. 
an ing William I. of the Netherlands, nevertheless, pro- 
‘itlaimed it in force, declaring the rejection illegal and 
9@moperative, because inconsistent with the treaty. 
“onder the leadership of Maurice de Broglie, bishop of 
iaaiGhent, one political party in Belgium thereupon de- 
ie%slared it to be treason to religion to take an oath to 
(@@support the constitution which embodied this provision, 
| Pout he himself fled to escape civil prosecution, and 
‘W@after some years the Pope sanctioned the clause in the 
fname of the church. Jean De Ridder, a Belgian pub- 
(eflicist, in an almost unknown technical periodical, has 
. Wwell described this clause as one of the great landmarks 
‘Jin the history of religious liberty. It is an almost 
/ofunique, but important European precedent followed a 
hundred years later at Versailles in the treaty with 
W6Poland for giving direct effect to a treaty as avoiding 
“l/subsequent state legislation. 
| It is quite certain that this provision met with prac- 
Fs tically unanimous approval on the part of the distin- 
*i) guished men in attendance at Vienna, including Castle- 
*8)reagh, the duke of Wellington, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
"Prince Hardenberg, Baron Wilhelm 
) Stein, Alexander I., Friedrich von Gentz, Capodistras 
‘Hand Nesselrode. It is also interesting to find this 
‘! Dutch precedent expressly referred to by Clemenceau, 
® as chairman of the Peace Conference, in his able offi- 
al cial letter of June 24, 1919 to M. Paderewski, (entirely 
06 too’ much neglected in our newspapers), transmitting 
the Polish treaty—a letter which is sure to become a 
; classical state document in the history of religious 
liberty and its international sanctions. This document, 
| and the treaty which accompanied it, have definitely 
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a E vigorously, soon after, on November 2, 1818, by 
i 
t 


von Humboldt, 


1919 
established international sanctions and international 
protection for religious liberty and equality, the world 
over, and the civil rights of minorities, as required by 
the dictates of civilization. For this principle our coun- 
try has consistently stood, at home and abroad ever 
since 1789, and it-is no-secret that this result was 
achieved at Paris this year largely through the efforts 
of our American envoys and representatives, with 


President Wilson’s warm support. 
But considerable further progress for the cause of 


religious liberty and democracy was also made at the 


Dongen of Vienna, in 1814-15, in its formulation of 
a Caan: constitution. It was expressly provided in 
the treaty that the “different Christian sects in the 
countries and territories of the German Confederation 
shall not experience any difference in the enjoyment 
of civil and political rights,” a remarkable advance 
over the provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia of 
1648, which terminated the Thirty Years War, and was 
till then operative, permitting each sovereign to decide 
what religion should be tolerated in his territory. 
The advance moreover, was not merely academic, for 
until then Catholics were under disabilities in various 
Protestant German states, and Protestants in Catholic 
states. But such progress was not confined to Christian 
denominations, all of which were officially represented 
ainong the sovereigns ruling in Europe. The Germanic 
Constitution, in the same article, proceeded to declare— 


to quote the version given in Herstlet’s Map of Europe 


by Treaty—: 


The diet shall consider of the means of effecting, in the most 
uniform manner, an amelioration in the civil state of those who 
profess the Jewish religion in Germany, and shall pay particular 
attention to the measures by which the enjoyment of civil rights 
shall be secured and guaranteed to them in the confederated 
states, upon conditions, however, of their submitting to all the 
obligations imposed upon citizens. In the meantime, the privileges 
already granted to this sect by any particular state shall be secured 
to them. 

It was particularly through the efforts of the leading 
men among the representatives of the German states 
concerned, Prince Hardenberg, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, Metternich, Gentz and Wessenberg, that this 
ameliorating clause, prayed for by Jewish delegation, 
was adopted, despite objection and jealousy on the 
part of some of the smaller states. However, as a re- 
sult of an unfortunate compromise, due to jealousy of 
state rights, and bigotry, the clause was left in such 
indefinite form as to be unsatisfactory; and its execu- 
tion was committed to a weak diet which soon yielded 
to reaction and narrowness and rendered it practically. 
a nullity. Grave anti-Semitic persecutions in Germany 
followed. It has recently been established that the 
action of the King of Prussia, inexpressly instructing 
Prince Hardenberg to cease espousing the Jewish cause 
at the diet, was largely responsible for this result, 
Hardenberg being thereby prevented from continuing 
to support England, Austria and Russia in efforts to 
force Frankfort to give effect to these clauses in aid of 
the Jews of that city. 

Naturally many friends of. the Jewish cause turned 
with eagerness for relief to the Conference of the 
Sovereigns called together at Aix-la-Chapelle in the 
fall of 1818, primarily to arrange for the evacuation of 
France by the troops of the Allies, the adjustment of 
France’s indemnity obligations and the admission of 
France into the Holy Alliance of the Powers. Among 
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these friends was the aforementioned English mis- 
sionary, Lewis Way, who had become deeply impressed 
with the sufferings of, and discriminations against, the 
Jews, and had enlisted Emperor Alexander’s aid for 
their relief. At the suggestion, it appears, of the czar 
himself, Way presented to the assembled sovereigns at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a memorial in favor of complete Jew- 
ish emancipation, accompanied by the outlines of a plea 
in behalf of the Jews, prepared by the German states- 
man Dohm, whose earlier epoch-making work on the 
subject, published in 1781, had done much to secure 
Joseph II.s imperial toleration edict, Prussian emanci- 
pation legislation, and amelioratory measures in 
France, Holland and Russia. At the Aix-la-Chapelle 
conference, accordingly, on November 21, 1818, the fol- 
lowing declaration signed by Metternich, Hardenberg, 
Richelieu, Bernstorff, Castlereagh, Nesselrode, Welling- 
ton and Capodistras, was adopted: 


Without entering into the merits of the views entertained by 
the author of the project [Way], the Conference recognizes the 
justice of his general tendency, and takes cognizance of the fact 
that the plenipotentiaries of Austria and Prussia have declared 
themselves ready to furnish all possible information concerning 
the Jewish situation in those monarchies, in order to clarify a 
problem which must claim the attention equally of the statesman 
and the humanitarian. 

It will be remembered that repeatedly since then, 
particularly at the congresses of Paris, Berlin, Bucha- 
rest and Algeciras, action was taken to secure complete 
religious liberty and equality of rights, regardless of 
creed, and that our own country, in its diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and lately, in congresses, took the lead in 
advocating such international action. At Versailles 
President Wilson himself was the most ardent sup- 
porter of these fundamental rights. In a recent paper 
on Jewish Rights of International Congresses, pub- 
lished in the American Jewish Year Book for 1918, | 
collated a number of these earlier precedents. Some 
of them | set out in greater detail last year in a booklet 
entitled Jewish Rights at the Congresses of Vienna and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The historical analogy of the League of Nations 
Covenant with the International Holy Alliance to pre- 
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serve peace and promote civilization, which regulated 
the affairs of Europe for some time a century ago, ha 
been repeatedly pointed out, especially since such a 
interesting detailed account of it was published a fe 
years ago by W. Allison Phillips, the able English hit 
torian, entitled The Confederation of Europe—A Stug 
of the European Alliance 1813-1823 as an Experimest 
in the International Organization of Peace. This auth 
ably contrasts the views of Alexander I[., Pitt and M 
ternich, in favor of such project, with the matured c 
clusion against it ultimately formulated by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh at Aix-la-Chapelle, but at a period w en 
popular government was still merely groping for real-~ 
ization. In fact, but for England’s opposition, the — 
alliance would at that time not merely have returned 
the emancipated Spanish-American colonies to Spain, 
but would have throttled liberty and progress in self- — 
government. Fortunately, the world has been made ~ 
safer for democracy since then, and no such result need 
be feared today from a League of Nations. ; 

The action at the congresses of Vienna and Paris of ~ 
a century ago which permitted free emigration also 
presents an interesting illustration of international 


action concerning a question still commonly considered 7 


a purely domestic one. While now our country is par- © 
ticularly interested in making reservations on the sub- — 
ject of immigration, affirmative international action was _ 
taken a century ago to permit freedom of migration © 
throughout the German confederation, and to authorize 
departure of inhabitants during a six-year period from — 
territory which France had to surrender at the end of i 
the Napoleonic era: Until then, Europe quite generally — 
forbade all immigration into foreign lands, unless under 
exceptional circumstances. : 

How far President Wilson has succeeded in prevent- 
ing the Peace Conference from following the unfortun- ~ 
ate precedent of the Congress of Vienna expressly — 
deprecated by him a: year ago, namely, the prolonged 
struggles of. various powers to enrich themselves by 
wresting territory from weaker powers, is a matter as 
to which opinions differ widely. A century ago peace 
terms had been made previously with France, and the 
Congress of Vienna was called primarily. to divide the 
spoils, yet its nine months of deliberation were chiefly 
concerned therewith, and it threatened several times to 
break up through impending wars between the Allies 
themselves over the proposed distribution. This feat- 
ure was ably phrased by Sir Herbert Maxwell in his 


Life of Wellington, largely in Lord Castlereagh’s own 
words, as follows: 


“Never,” wrote Castlereagh to Wellington on Decembe, 7 
(1814), “at any former period was so much spoil thrown loose 
for the world to scramble for.” Russia pushed her claims upon 
Poland, Prussia upon Saxony, and Austria upon both; France 
kept a hungry eye on Holland and the Netherlands, and albeit it 
may savour of partiality in a British subject to affirm so much, it 
1s patent on the instructions to her plenipotentiary that the only 
Great Power which had no design of aggrandizement was Eng- 
land, whose object was to confirm an alliance between herself and 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, 


President Wilson, on behalf of. our. country, as we 
all know, emphatically championed terms which op- 
posed every effort at selfish-aggrandizement. Though he 
admits that his efforts were not always successful at 
Paris, all the world can substitute the words “United 


States” for “England” in the passage just quoted, if it 
be applied to the recent conference. 
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amis that on one day in Chicago 17,000 Negroes were 


By T. Arnold Hill 


_ [Race riots in Washington, Chicago and Omaha 
have provoked speculation as to the return to the 
South of colored people who went North during 
) \ the war. Southern agents were quick to endeavor 
to stimulate such a movement. They failed accord- 


lf} ing to the Chicago Urban League, and Mr. Hill, 
ty the_league’s secretary, here gives the explanation 


as the people most concerned set it.—EpITOoR. | 


a N anticipated result has followed the wholesale 
tf migration of Negroes from the South. Negro 
labor is seriously in demand, and the South is 
‘trying to get it back. Thousands of acres of 
® fice and sugar cane are going to waste because of lack 
ti The turpentine industry is threatened. The 


is}f labor. 
‘ti jhilling interests of Tennessee are hard pressed for la- 
. orers to man their plants. Cotton growing, especially 

the rich and fertile Delta region of Mississippi, and 
ne cotton industry throughout the South are profound- 
affected through lack of husky black hands to carry 
on. The situation is a critical one and resolves itself 
nto a fundamental economic problem for the South. 
WRealization of this has prompted organized efforts to 
levelop a replacement scheme and, through the use of 
Jersuasion, suggestion, and subtle diplomacy, to stimu- 
@ite a tide of return. Witness the remark of Jack Wil- 
, ion of the Mississippi Welfare League that the South 
“sleeping on its rights, ” in refraining from 
vide and alluring propaganda in the interest of its 
ssential industries. Note the currency of such reports 


“‘@ounted in a bread line. The horrors of northern win- 
pr are being played upon. The stimulus of suggestion 
>) mass movement manifest in the original northward 


iSfaigration has prompted similar efforts to redirect the 


eefourse of this importarit source of labor. 


r | The press throughout the country has been made use 


4 Hf to spread broadcast the South’s needs, its kind treat- 


a nent of Negroes, its opportunities and its growing 
a ange of heat on the embarrassing question of race 
felations. The efforts are manifest in newspaper ar- 
#cles from sections of both North and South. The Chi- 
jago Tribune prints: 
| Lourstana Wants NEGROES TO RETURN. 


» Whe Washington Post: 


i 
Le 


A 


od 


1 


3'q 


SoutH NeEeps NEcROEs. 
Try to Get Labor for Their Cotton Fields. 
Tell of Kind Treatment. 


“Whe New York Sun: 


7 


To Ai Necro Return. 


)he Philadelphia Press : 


8) Souru Is Urcrne Necroes to Return 


“| Many Districts Willing to Pay Fare of Those Who Come 
i Back. 
‘the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


SoutH Is Best ror Necro, Say MISSISSIPPIANS. 
Colored People Found Prosperous and Happy. 


Though these reports have been circulated over the 
ntire North, the actual efforts of the commissions from 
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Bust of a Negro Child by Paolo S. Abbate 


the South have centered around Chicago. This is due 
in large part to the fact that the southern states most 
acutely in need were, during the migration, tributaries 
to the state of Illinois. 

Chicago proved interesting to labor seekers because 
her increase has been more striking than that of any 
other northern city. With a large floating population 
overrunning its colored settlements, it has increased its 
colored population more than any other northern city 
with an original Negro population of more than 50,000. 
The increase has been much over 100 per cent. It is 
also the distributing center for the numerous small 
industrial towns of the Northwest. 

Immediately following the riots in Chicago and 
Washington, rumors gained astounding currency that 
scores of refugees were leaving for sections of the 
South. So strong was the belief in the authenticity of 
these that one Chicago newspaper sent telegrams to 
the governors of southern states inquiring the number 
of Negroes they needed. Southern agents representing 
the Association of Commerce and the Department of 
Immigration of Louisiana and officers of the Mississip- 
pi Welfare League and of the Southern Alluvial Land 
Association came north with a view to providing means 
for handling this anticipated supply of labor. Free 
transportation was offered, together with promises of 
increased wages and better living conditions. 

Nonetheless, the various commissions were 
unexpectedly disappointed. 


most 
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A WAY OUT 


A Suggested Solution of the Problem of Race Relations Adopted at the National Urban League 
Annual Conference, Detroit, Michigan, October 16-19, 1919. . 


The National Urban League, with thirty local 
branches, endeavors to improve the conditions, in 
cities where whites and Negroes live. A large 
part of its services relates to industry. The Negro 
constitutes one-seventh of the American labor sup- 
ply. This justifies him in asserting his right to be 
considered an important factor in the stabilization 
of industrial unrest. With the Negro included the 
solution of the problem can be reached, we believe, 
through the recognition of the human relationship 
of labor and agreement as to wages, hours and 
other working conditions and recognition of unions, 
but if the Negro be excluded, the problems must 
remain unsolved. 

Permit us, as representatives of both races, and 
seeking their cooperation to set forth our plans and 
policies for the ensuing year: 

Regarding the migration of Negro labor from the 
South to the North, we affirm it is the right and 
duty of every man to seek more promising oppor- 
tunities and a fairer measure of justice wherever he 
believes they can be found. 

We shall continue to discover and create indus- 
trial opportunities for Negroes and to serve as a 
Bureau of Information to Negroes who seek wider 
opportunities in industry and to employers seeking 
a new and dependable supply of labor. 

Regarding the efforts of southern planters and 
business men on the plea of improved conditions, 
to secure the return of Negroes, we shall be glad to 
investigate such reported and promised conditions 
and to publish our findings for the beneft of 
Negroes who. desire the information, Thev. they 
can decide for themselves whether they should re- 
turn. 

We stand ready to cooperate with responsible, 
fairminded organizations or bodies of men. in the 
North or the South, whenever they publicly an- 
nounce, for districts in which they have known in- 
fluence, policies which we feel justified in accepting 
as guarantees: s 


1. That working and living conditions of Negroes 
will be fair and decent. 
2. That transportation accommodations for Ne- 
groes will be equal to those provided for white 
people. 
3. That adequate educational facilities will be pro- 
vided for Negroes. ‘ 


4. That the Negro will be given fair treatment 
and be protected in buying and selling. 


The Chicago Urban League, in an effort to guage the 
actual movement of the Negro population, conducted 
a brief but direct inquiry into the numbers leaving and 
arriving in the city. The period selected covered the 
week following the riot and concurrent with the strong- 
est efforts of southern interests. During this period 
261 Negroes arrived in the city and 219 left. Of these 
last, 83 gave some southern state as their destination. 
For the most part, they were persons returning from 
vacations, visiting the South, or going on business. 
Some of them were joining their families. Fourteen 
were leaving because of the riot. None, however, stated 
or gave any evidence of going South to work. 

The disappointment of the delegations was attrib- 
uted to political influences desirous of holding the 
Negro vote in the North. Personal interviews with 
Negroes now living in the North, however, revealed to 
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5. That the life and property of every Negro will 
be protected against all lawless assaults. | 


6. That the Negro will be assured of equal justice 
in the courts. 


We also believe that the Negro should be assured 
all his other constitutional rights. 


Employers have heretofore given Negroes meager 
opportunities for advancement, and the wages and 
labor conditions of Negroes have been far below 
the American standard. 


Organized labor has given Negroes scant consi- 
deration and often no encouragement. 

But, in spite of the grinding of the Negro between 
these upper and lower millstones, his faithfulness 
and industry, in taking advantages of the oppor- 
tunity the war brought, have forced him upwards 
into new branches of skilled labor. Many schools 
recognizing this, have established new industrial 
courses to educate young Negroes for skilled trades. 
We recommend to employers that they train in the 
shop their unskilled Negro Jaborers, in the skilled 
trades. Negroes are making good in the better 
opportunities. They realize their future is not hope- 
less, as heretofore. They are becoming eagerly 
ambitious. 

We believe in the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and in the theory of cooperation between capi- 
tal and labor in the settlement of industrial disputes 
and in the management of industry. But in view of 
the present situation, we advise Negroes in seeking 
affiliation with any organized labor group to observe 
caution. We advise them to take jobs as strike- 
breakers only where the union affected has excluded 
colored men from membership. We believe they 
should keep out of jobs offered in a struggle to deny 
labor a voice in the regulation of conditions under 
which it works. 

But, we believe the Negroes should begin to think 
more and m:re in terms of labor group movement. 
so as ultimately to reap the benefit of thinking in 
unison. To this end we advise Negroes to organize 
with white men whenever conditions are favorable. 
Where this is not possible they should band to- 
gether to bargain with employers and with organ- 
ized labor alike. — 

With America and the whole world in labor 
turmoil, we urge white and black men, capital and 
labor, to be fair and patient with each other while 
a just solution is being worked out. 


the delegation the fact that there exists among the 
migrants a pronounced indisposition to return to those 
conditions, in revolt against which they left two years) 
ago. To offset this objection, two Chicago Negroes 
and one white man were constituted a committee and 
sent to the state of Mississippi by a representative of 
the Mississippi Welfare League to make an “iny«stiga: 
tion.” They were conducted into several Delta tuwns 
and permitted to talk with selected persons. The it- 
vestigation, for the most part, was made in automo 
biles; and persons interviewed were farmers and labor- 
ers. ‘The committee prepared a report to the effect t 
“railroad accommodations for Negroes were adequate 
and uniform, irrespective of locality; that treatment 
accorded Negro passengers by railroad officials was 
courteous throughout; that public school terms were 
nine months in the city and eight months in the country 


(| white and colored alike; and that the strongest 
“sible human ties between planter and worker exist.” 
xy reported that “in no instance were Negroes ‘not 
| : 
wien the freest use of sidewalks, streets and thorough- 
i hs,” and that they “were unable to find any trace of 
fition of any kind between the races.” 
“aw his would indicate either that radical changes had 
. ian ° ats : . . . 
urred in the relations of Negroes and whites in this 
at of the South, or that a deliberate attempt was be- 
sf made to attract Negroes through misrepresenting 
ia ditions. Accordingly an effort was made by the 
| §ajcago Urban League to ascertain the precise state 
| diffairs as viewed by the people most concerned. This 
ms done through questioning hundreds of Negroes 
ping in the South as to their opinions regarding im- 
bived relationships. Replies to this query are of this 
| Bgure: 


= 


an. ae 
tiifail to see any improvement. 


| | sjhere has been no change for the better. 


: ) ahy, conditions are worse than ever. 
sa@nyone who says conditions now are better than before the war 
wirazy. 


stsome deceitful, lying Negroes may say times are better, but he 
euild at the same time know that he was not telling the truth. 


‘m9 laven't you been hearing more reports of lynching of Negroes 
“#2 you ever did in your life since the war? 


‘ i Bs 

$4 sin’t afl the judges, all the police and constables, all-the juries 
wHte men as ever? Does the word of a Negro count for more 
‘div than it did before the war? Don’t white men insult: our 
tahes and daughters and sisters and get off at it, unless when we 
a e the law into our own hand and punish them for it ourselves, 
96! get lynched for protecting our own just as often as ever? 


‘Wiow much more schooling from public funds do our children 
@ now than they got before the war? How much more do we 
* dire to say now than we had to say before the war, about the way 
‘9 taxes we pay shall be spent for schools, or for salaries, or for 
Wrthing connected with administration and government? Why 
‘iin the colored man in Caddo parish who subscribed for $100,000 
w@ Liberty bonds and bought lots of War Saving stamps, and 
» ders who bought less, but in the hundreds and thousands of the 
@ihds and War Saving stamps, have no more to say about affairs 
‘sijw than they ever had. Where then, is the improvement? 


yathere has been no change. The Lincoln League organized in 
is city has been denounced by the white newspapers as a move- 
int that will cause trouble, and the National Association for the 
Glvancement of-Colored People, and the Urban league of various 
_*M ies have been called “strife breeders and meddlers in southern 
@airs, Jim Crow accommodations are just the same as ever. If 
®fere is any change for the better, I can’t see it. 
ft i 
' w9'n only one thing do I see greater efforts being made to better 
°Mhditions for Negroes here, and that is along public educational 
ies. The state and parish school authorities are giving more 
f “@ention to the needs of colored people for primary schools. A 
, Mimber of parishes have planned for additional primary schools 
eid for better pay for colored teachers. The average pay has 
, ®)2n $20 per month for an average of four months’ term. It is 
%oposed in about twenty of the sixty-four parishes of the state 
13. / extend the term to six months and to increase the average pay 
o% colored teachers to $30 per month. Some of these twenty 
‘Hrishes are proposing to pay colored primary teachers as much 
| $40 per month and to run the colored schools of that character 
"8| long as eight months. In the cities like New Orleans, Shreve- 
‘/rt, Alexandria, Monroe, Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Natchi- 
» @shes, and one or two others, the pay of colored teachers and 
9\2 terms of the school have always been better than in the rest 
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of the state, and offered better facilities in the matter of equip- 
ment for the work. As you know, however, even in these places~ 
conditions have not been half as good for colored as for white 
people, by comparison either in buildings used, in equipment, in 
pay of teachers, or in the number of schools*or grades. 

Colored laborers are getting better pay on the plantations and 
farms, but no shorter hours, than before the war, and plantation 
and farm hands have as usual no rent to pay for the cabins occu- 
pied and the garden spots given them on which to grow vegetables. 
They can get credit for provisions, etc., at the plantation store, 


_but contract is understood or written to bind the laborer to work, 


and not to leave. Share-workers and tenants raising cane or cot- 
ton or rice are advanced tools, implements, mules, etc., to work 
the land when needed, but they are not allowed weighters at 
the scales or representatives to check the weighing of their - 
produce. . ie 


It is ridiculous, not to say absurd, for any Negro to say he finds 
conditions better here. Don’t you remember that Negroes answer- 
ing an invitation to meet the welfare committee of white men not 
long ago were told as soon as they got into the meeting place that 
the committee was ready to hear what Negroes wanted, but that 
the question of the Negro’s right to exercise the right of voting 
would not be allowed to be discussed at all, and that that must be 
agreed. to before any discussion whatever would be entertained, 
and that the Negroes left the meeting place without a chance to 
demand the one main thing that they wished to enjoy? 


Though here and there throughout the South im- 
provement is reported, southern Negroes living in the 
North are not returning South. On the contrary, there 
is still a small but steady stream to the industrial cen- 
ters of the North. A letter strikingly setting forth the: 
present attitude among Negroes. will explain what 
many of those soliciting labor assert that they cannot 
understand : 


Editor of the Chicage Defender: 


I notice that’ the town is flooded with representatives from vari- 
eus parts of the South trying to persuade our people to return. 
They are offering good housing conditions and high salaries as an 
incentive. For twenty years, I taught school in the state of 
Mississippi and with all things equal, would return there never 
again to leave, but my twenty years of experience taught me that 
even those who are supposed to enforce the law in that state had 
no conception of its functions and were themselves its greatest 
violators. 


After twenty years of seeing my people lynched for any offense 
from spitting on the sidewalk to stealing a mule, I made up my 
mind that I would turn the prow of my ship towards the part of 
the country where the people at least made a pretense at being 
civilized. You may say for me through your paper, that when a 
man’s home is sacred; when he can protect the virtue of his wife 
and daughter against the brutal lust of his alleged superiors; when 
he can sleep at night without the fear of being visited by the Ku 
Klux Klan because of refusal to take off his hat while passing an 
overseer, then I will be willing to return to Mississippi. 


(Signed) “A SUBSCRIBER.” 


The failure of this section to attract Negroes is not 
surprising. The promises of fairer treatment and un- 
restricted economic development are powerless because 
they are barren. Negroes know they are barren. The 
good intentioned white persons of the South in serious 
moments confess their own impotence to deal with 
community problems. They are, unfortunately, as 
helpless as Negroes themselves in changing conditions. . 
It is possible that with the present restraints on immi- 
gration and the persistent determination of southern 
Negroes to remain away from home, some of these re- 
calcitrant sections will be shocked into a change of 
heart by the force of economic necessity. 


HAT does the old front look hke now that 

a year of peace has passed over it? We read 

about it from time to time in the news- 

papers. Occasionally a cabinet minister 
goes by, delivers a few words of encouragement, and 
makes vague, enormous promises. A foreign diplomat 
will make a tour and come back breathing a quite un- 
helpful hatred against the central powers. American 
firms, combining philanthropy and _ business, offer 
gigantic tenders for restoration along the best lines, 
with the newest methods and the latest stunts. We 
may even read, in the continental edition of the New 
York Herald, that new cities are springing up almost 
in the night. This is all extremely consoling, but not 
of very much use to those who really want to know 
what the old front ts like today. 

The old front round Verdun, from the Argonne to 
St. Mihiel, is of particular interest to Americans and 
is presumably typical of the old front nearly every- 
where else. The first striking contrast with a year ago 
is the silence and the solitude. The soldiers with their 
train of horses, camions, guns and endless impedimenta 
lent an air of animation which is lacking today. For, 
the soldiers have vanished, leaving, as marks of their 
former sojourn, the pitiful spectacle of thousands of 
military huts rapidly falling to pieces, broken down 
tanks, shells, shell-cases and endless rubbish. German 
prisoners have worked hard filling in trenches and cut- 
ting down the barbed wire which lies in great neaps 
at the sides of the roads. The land is being cleared 
for people to come back and work. “There is still the 
land with its old wealth for us,” is the saying of the 
returned peasant proprietor. But what in fact are his 
immediate prospects? 

There are certain parts of the front which are con- 
sidered hopeless. Douaumont, Vaux, Mont Vauquois, 
Les Eparges—hills once topped with villages but now 
hollowed out by mines until they look like disused 
quarries—are written off as a loss. The inhabitants 
will one day be indemnified, probably at the pre-war 
value of their possessions, and told to go elsewhere. The 
spots will then be guarded as monuments historiques. 
This is perhaps the only thing to be done, but on a 
pre-war reckoning of values, these former inhabitants 
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NEUVILLY “CITE” BUILT BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


Qn the Old Battle Front 


By Francis F. L. Birrell 


OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDS WAR VICTIMS RELIEF COM MITTEE 


stand to lose two-thirds of their pre-war wealth. 

Then there is the second stage of destruction whe 
the land has not been completely ruined but where 
cannot support all its former population. Such are” 
certain villages on the shoulder of Hill 304, Malan- 
court, Esnes and others. A fraction of the population 
will in God’s good time be provided with huts if they” 
care to return. a 

Then, finally, there is the third and least desper. 
category, where the land will support the old popula= 
tion when once they are provided with huts, machinery, 
seeds, furniture, animals—in fact with practically every- 
thing. Such villages are Aubréville, Récicourt, New= 
villy, Montfaucon and others. 7 

What is being done for all these people, beside thi 
buzz of applause and the emotional chatter in the 
Chambre de Deputies? The first feature that meets 
the eye is an army of fonctionnaires who can alway 
be relied upon to spring up everywhere and who travel 
about in excellently appointed army motors. Naturally 
their individual value varies. But on the whole no 
complaint need be made on this score. These are the 
representatives of the Ministry of Liberated Regions, 
working side by side with the old prefets, sub-prefets 
etc., who look to the Ministry of the Interior. How 
well these two practically independent and usuall 
overlapping bodies get on together can be imagined 

The second feature is the German prisoner, sighing 
for home, very angry and disgruntled, but a rattlin 
good worker and doing nearly everything that is bei 
done. Then there is a smaller number of French work- 
men, whose wages rise in proportion to the rise in the. 
cost of living; pretty stiff going in each case. Lastly, 
prominent in this part of the front, are the Mission 
Anglo-Américaine de la Société des ‘Amis and various 
other oeuvres, doing their best with limited resources. 
and personnel. 

The Mission des Amis is now practically a branch’ 
of the Ministry of Liberated Regions, putting up the 
ministry’s huts, transporting its material in cars, car- 
rying the ministry’s matriculation number and. 
equipped with personnel and resources which, though 


‘Since this article was written a reorganization has been announced 
which may prevent this overlapping and un-coordinated action, \ 


i 


ernment can supply for themselves. 

jleanwhile, most of the things forseen by everyone 
jept the government have happened—chiefly, the 
jsants, who have for five years been eating their 


H irts out in the interior, have ‘come home in large 


iabers, without waiting for their houses to be put up. 
‘the village of Avecourt, for instance, when we had 
bl working, fourteen families with live stock 
| domestic equipment passed the spring and sum- 
-in a large tent, waiting for somebody to come who 
>) iw how to fit together the sections of the huts, which 
‘jee already on the site of the village. 
8] On arriving at a little village like Cuisy or Esnes, 
it place at first seems quite deserted, but if one re- 
s4ins a little time in the street, a few people emerge 
i shelters in the ruins and pathetically appeal for 
m@hething to be done for them. ‘ 
iy. very great difficulty is the labor shortage. Even 
(gore the war France had not enough labor to do its 


)win work; and about this district there was always. 


ill ¥@rreat deal of German and Italian labor. Nearly all 
os Italian labor however left some time ago; and the 
Sirmans, it need hardly be said, will follow them at 
earliest possible moment. Meanwhile, people talk 
lgethgangs of Spaniards, Austrians, Chinese and others 
“jo may appear to clear up the district. 
et another difficulty is the lack of transportation. 
Ide old railway lines are not yet fitted out again; 
i @eks are scarce; goods travel slowly. The authorities, 
y Wing to the difficulty of transporting food, are dis- 
@issing the re-evacuation during the winter of certain 
j@fimmunes to which the population has already re- 
ined. Could anything be more disheartening ? 
att what hangs like a blight over everything is the 
v8 Mubt as to the ability of this or any other government 
(WB pay the dommages de guerre or compensation for 
;@0l-r losses to which everyone is theoretically entitled. 
{9% present, things are bought on’ credit or rather by 
4 lyment with the understanding that the expense will 
28) recovered later by the payment of the dommages 
\ guerre. But as long as there is real doubt as to 
ws ever being made, people dare not and cannot lay out 
| eir scanty savings in the way they would like. As 
a ng as the government does not inspire confidence on 
ois count, only the minimum will be done, whether 
o@ the small farmers of the Meuse or the. great indus- 
a jalists of the North. With the price of living rising 
} leaps and bounds, and the exchange slumping in 
oy erse ratio, the prospect is pretty bad. Only a vast 
come tax or a levy on capital can provide the neces- 
a y funds, and none anticipates this policy on the part 
4 the present government. 
The prospect then seems somewhat grim. But in 
{ 
atl 
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ite of these difficulties, a change is slowly coming 
rer the district. Considerable vitality has returned 
°a) the villages a few miles behind the front—the land 
‘bijss damaged by shell fire and trenches—where trans- 
; rt facilities are better. 
venty huts and in Aubréville, nearby, where practi- 
dilly the same number have been put up, there is vil- 
ge life once more. The schools are open, the fields 
fe being cultivated, there was a small harvest, and 
Yiveryone is full of courage. Many villages even look 
prward to being as well off next year as they ever 
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in insufficient, are more considerable than those the . 


“over of 614,000 francs. 


th 
pin Neuvilly, where the mission has erected about 
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were before. This is manifestly impossible. But the 
fact that these peasants should so express themselves 
within a few short months of their return, is evidence 
of their amazing morale and recuperative power. 

In a former article in the Survey [January 4, 1919], 
reference was made to the desire of the French author- 
ities to organize cooperatives throughout the area, 
which should become permanent, and so prevent the 
exploitation of the people by middlemen as before the 
war. An account was also given of the excellent work 
done in this field behind the line by M. Bugnon, direc- | 
tor of the Association Coopérative de la Meuse. 

In order to prepare the way for M. Bugnon in these 
liberated regions, the mission started twelve shops, 
selling everything from a pin up and run at costs that 
would permit the cooperative association to take them 
over as soon as the population should be sufficiently 
settled to embark on such an adventure with any 
chance of success. 

These cooperative shops, which have been run- 
ning during the spring and summer, have had a turn- 
Now the association cooperative 
kas said it is ready to take them over by degrees. One 
was handed over in the first days of August. They were 
all to be under the management of the French authori- 
ties by the end of last September. The mission is giv- 
ing one share of twenty-five francs to each of its cus- 
tomers to encourage them to support the new scheme 
with enthusiasm and to help the cooperatives to get on 
their feet financially. There is no doubt that the ex- 
istence of these stores will be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the community, and the successful carry- 
ing through of this scheme is one of the most satisfac- 
tory bits of work undertaken by the mission. 

Next to the building of the shops, perhaps the most 
urgent work to be done is to introduce into this region 
enough live stock to begin the raising of a proper sup- 
ply of cows, sheep, goats, rabbits and chickens for the 
coming year. This pursuit will be all the more impor- 
tant now that so much of the land is unfit for plowing 
and since the orchards which formerly beautified the 
country side, have been destroyed. The mission’s 


_ turnover in one week has amounted to 150,000 francs. 


Many villages which before the war were given up 
to tilling the soil now want to start communal sheep- 
folds, particularly of strong breeds which will be able 
te stand the rough life to which they have to submit. 
Such are French half Merinos and the English South- 
down and Suffolk breeds, an advance supply of which 
arrived in July and greatly intrigued the cogniscente 
of the neighborhood. But market prices are very high, 
and the mission often sells at 75 per cent of the cost 
price with no charge for transport. It is thought that 
this form of help encourages people to start normal 
life again more readily than almost anything else. A 
chicken or goat sale in a village is a remarkable sight 
which to see is to remember. 

Reconstruction is at best a dull occupation. The 
interest lies in the minds and enthusiasm of the work- 
ers and the pleasure of being in such surroundings 
and among such friends as the French. Whatever 
newspapers say, towns do not spring up in a single 
night or fields in the same time take on a hitherto 
unknown fertility. Results will come only with years 
of patient work, coordinated effort and the courage of 
pertinacity of the population concerned. 


~The Poetry of Existence 
Some Recent Social Poetry a 
By Paul Lyman Benjamin 


“We need you now, strong guardians of our hearts, 
Now, when a darkness lies on sea and land, 

When we of weakening faith forget our parts 
And bow before the. falling of the sand. 


O, children of the light, now in our grief 
Give us again the solace of belief.” 
ScuppEr Mippieton, in The New Day. 


PYRAMID of books of recent verse—thin pam- 

phlets and stout little quartos, in red jacket and 

dun, modest first offerings and braggart third 

_ editions, litter my desk, evidence of the poetic 

renaissance. Everybody is reading poetry ; yes, and nearly 

everyone, from the hotel porter to the overseas veteran, 

is writing at it. The monthly grist that feeds the hop- 

per of Poetry, Helen Hoyt, one of its editors, tells me, 

is about three thousand a month. And that is only one 

of the valiant periodicals publishing verse for the elect, 

—The Lyric, the Sonnet, and Contemporary Verse, to 

mention the best among the many. And what of the 
torrent of stuff which goes into the daily press? 

The cause? Time and the critics will tell. It is prob- 
ably partly due to the persistent beating of the tom- 
tom by William Stanley Braithwaite in the Boston 
Transcript and to his annual anthologies of magazine 
verse; to the vision and fortitude of Harriet Monroe, 
founder of Poetry, a Magazine of Verse; to the host of 
magazines which have provided expression for the 
poets,—The Poetry Journal, The Midland, The Liber- 
ator, Reedy’s Mirror, The Literary Digest, and Current 
Opinion—to the reviews and criticisms of Louis Unter- 

meyer, Amy Lowell, Conrad Aiken and others. And 
perhaps it is partly due to the new awakening, to the 
“bitter brooding” in the hearts of men, to the impact 
of new ideas and fresh enthusiasms, to the surge and 
sweep of a spiritual upheaval. 

This upheaval is seen in the realistic poetry which 
has emerged from the war. It is the poetry of suffer- 
ing, of questioning, of yearning towards the ideal of 
brotherhood and a common ‘humanity. It is the ex- 
pression of those who have lived on intimate terms with 
death, with war stripped of its trappings, its tinsel, its 
glamour, with the romance dusted off. Such are the 
poems of W. W. Gibson in Battle, of Robert Nichols in 
Ardours and Endurances, of Robert Graves (whimsical 
and tongue in cheek) in Fairies and Fusiliers, of Sieg- 
fried Sassoon in Counter-Attack, and The Old Hunts- 
man. They are grim, stark, realistic, of which The 
Kiss by Sassoon is an example: 

Quail from your downward darting kiss. 
Sweet Sister, grant your soldier this: 
That in good fury he may feel 

The body where he sets his heel 

Somewhat, thus, there has been a liberation in the 
whole field of verse. It had started before the war. 
There has been a breaking away from old forms, a re- 
energizing of those forms when used, and an emergence 
from moldy rituals. There has been a harking back to 
Whitman. Many of these new forms, “free verse,” 
“imagism,.’ etc., result in stuff that is not poetry, in 
creations that are bizarre and crude. Some of it, how- 
ever, is authentic, has. the tissue of dreams, winged 
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social poetry. But the poet is more keenly sensitive 


words that sing themselves, that spell and beauty thai 
is the poet’s gift. Such is true of Carl Sandburg i 
Chicago Poems, Corn Huskers. These are poems, 
simple, direct, crude and homely many times, as 1s ou 
slang and idiom, cutting with bitter inciseness, smug 
ness and sophistry, harsh in their denunciation of im 
justice and the ugliness of life. And then they can f 
as tender and sweet as a girl in bloom. He can write 
lines like these: 


Once I saw a cripple 

Gasping slowly his last days with the white plague, 
Looking from hollow eyes, calling for air, ; 
Desperately gesturing with wasted hands 

In the dark and dust of a house down in a slum. 


and the beautiful lines in The Road and the End, At 
a Window, Dreams in the Dust, Between Two, Hills, 
and % 
LOAM a 

In the loam we sleep 
In the cool moist loam, 


To the lull of years that pass 
And the break of stars, 


_ From the loan, then, 
. The soft warm loam, 
We rise; 
To shape of rose leaf, 
Of face and shoulder, 


We stand, then, 

To a. whiff of life, 
Lifted to the silver of the sun 
Over and out of the loan 


day. 


Lola Ridge in The Ghetto and Other Poems also 
writes in the new forms. The title poem is a realisti¢ 
picture, with sharp lines and passionate outbursts 
against sordidness and misery, an authentic picture of 
the lower East Side. The rest of the book deals largely 
with the city and the life that ebbs and flows through” 
it,—of Bowery Afternoon, The Song of Iron, Sub- 
merged, Manhattan. | q 

Perhaps Lola Ridge, Carl Sandburg, Arturo Giovan- 
nitti in Arrows in. the Gale, Gibson. in Daily Bread, © 
Livelihood, and Fires, Margaret Widdemer in The Fac 
tories and Other Lyrics, have definitely set out to write 
verse dealing with the harshness, the ugliness, the drab-_ 
ness of life, and of the aspirations of the race towards 
higher and better. things. I do not believe in general, 
however, that the poet definitely determines to write 


than other men, is more capable of vicarious suffering, 
of catching the poignant meaning playing behind the | 
mask. As my friend, Raymond Holden, writes me, “a 
poet is a person who believes in signs, and injustice is. 
one of the signs, advertising the poet’s ability to mor- 
ally transcend the conditions of existence which dis-— 
count justice,” or from a letter from Helen Hoyt, “They 
(the poets) are socially minded, but much more ab- 
stractly than the social worker, and not scientifically 
as the sociologist is.” . a 
_I believe it is this sensitiveness, this ability to suffer 
vicariously, this abhorrence of the uncouth, the mis-— 
shapen, and the drab, this passionate love of beauty, 
this faith in common humanity that inspires the poet 
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“\ strike out at injustice when he experiences it, or to 
are in a golden net those facts which are a part and 
jercel of a social worker’s existence. Babette Deutsch 
# Banners, Edgar Lee Masters in Songs and Satires, 
4 urah Cleghorn, Edwin Markham—where shall one 
opuse? Thus Vachel Lindsay, that troubadour and 
“opagandist, that robust American, that queer mix- 
0 re of idealist with his gospel of beauty and Yankee 
,,. warewdness, strikes out repeatedly, as in 


4 

7 THE LEADEN EYED 

Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint,deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 


| Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
i 4 Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Lt Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
4 { Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 
My ‘ 

Jt 


Scattered through the magazines and newspapers, 
ah id in volumes of verse we discover these poems of 
Sixistence, these poems dealing with the fabric of human 
rh bi kperience, concerned with the aspirations for a higher 
ad sweeter way of living. Thus Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
th The Night Court arraigns the whole system which 
wakes possible for such as Rose Costara with “the pink 
‘ace beneath the hectic hat” to ply her trade; 
Wdwin Curran gives in his unschooled verse some 
Wlints of divine fire; thus Lyman Bryson in Smoky 
as Loses, Chester Firkins in such pieces as A Cry in the 
farket Place and The Tenement Song, and Robert 
1a Haven Schauffler in Scum of the Earth, strike these 
‘hemes, and Louis Untermeyer’s Caliban in the Coal 

Sfdine with its final stanza: 
| 
| 


‘ Nothing but blackness above, 


| And nothing that moves but the cars, 

om God, if you wish for our love, 

S| Fling us a handful of stars. 

yi ‘The poets of today are perhaps more conscious of 

sahése daily facts of human experience. They discern 
beauty in roofs and spires, in street lights glistening on 

pavements dark with rain, in the subway, in Brooklyn 

aoBridge blurred in the mist. They are interested in the 

life of the laborer, the New England farmer, in the 

“:hoking monotony and the bigotry of a small town, in 

‘the nobility and sweetness that dwells in the wayside 
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cottage,—all these become the tissue of their dreams. 

Robert Frost, one of our most authentic American 
poets, in North of Boston, with the homely word with 
its tang and pungency, with an almost Puritan auster- 
ity of speech, pictures the harshness of New England~ 
life with its tight-laced creeds and its narrow preju- 
dices. With sudden flashes of beauty he shows those 
hidden wells in the human heart,—his story of the 
couple moving to a desolate farm-house fifteen miles 
from their former home, with the little incidents such 
as setting up the stove; The Death of the Hired Man, 
which tells us more about social diagnosis than many 
case-workers know; in Mending Wall, the vivid flashes 
of character as two farmers build a stone wall, to me 
one of the most significant and illuminating poems in 
the English language. He deals with the simple things 
of life with directness and compactness. 

Edgar Lee Masters, in his biting vignettes of middle- 
western village life, in his poems of the great valley, 
in his Songs and Satires, gives us a deeper understand- 
ing of the life and people with whom we have contact 
—their tragedies, their defeats, their poignant happi- 
ness. James Oppenheim’s The Solitary burns with a 
flaming denunciation of the injustices of life. A crude 
vitality shows through the chanting of his lines. He 


writes of the little things—of the newsy calling his eve- 


ning paper, the movies, of the porter making up the 
berth, and even of Child’s restaurant. 
Fires of Pittsburgh, is a spiritual picture of that city, 
a companion piece to the Pittsburgh Survey. Margaret 
Widdemer presents perhaps in The Factories and Other 
Lyrics the most conscious effort at social poetry in re- 
cent books of verse. 
some of her lyrics, particularly such as the exquisite 
The Dark Cavalier, published in The Midland, these 
social poems are gripping in their intensity. They chal- 
lenge the social worker. 

Edwin Ford Piper’s Barbed Wire and Other Poems 
has done somewhat for the early life of the Middle- West 
what Frost has done for New England. 

This brief sketch is intended to provoke further explo- 
ration rather than to present an inclusive, comprehensive 
picture of recent social poetry. Social. workers have 
lagged in theif recognition of verse dealing with their 
material. They need the message of the poet. 


| IF A THORN WOUNDS ME 


| From the Spanish of Amado Nervo of Mexico. 
Rendered into English verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Fa thorn wounds me, I draw back from it; 
| I.do not hate the thorn. 
iB Some base hand pierces me with malice blind, 


If, hating me, 


Silent I turn away, and go to find 
A purer air of love and charity. 


Rancor? For what? Has good e’er sprung from it? 


No wound it staunches, puts no evil right. 
Scarce has my rose-tree time to bear its flowers; 
It wastes no vital sap on thorns of spite. 


And if my foe should near my rosé-tree pass 
He shall pick from it many a fragrant bud; 
And if he sees in them a vivid red, 


— 


—— 


The tint will be the redness of my blood— 


Blood drawn by his ill will of yesterday, 

In hatred that it seemed could never cease, 
And which the rose-tree now in perfume sweet 
Returns to him, changed to a flower of peace. 


His poem The — 


Though they want the beauty of © 


—— 


THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION IN PORCELA 


EIGHLO Denmark was not in the war. Her 
H people still swear fealty to king as well as country. 
Her porcelain factory still is under royal patron- 
age as it was when it was founded in 1760 and when 
twenty full years was spent in completing the wonder- 


ful Flora Danica service which Crown Prince Frederick 
the Sixth gave to Catherine II. of Russia. But at a 
time when the Russian grand dukes. are in exile, em- 
perors and princes of Central Europe, and kings and 
princes set out across*the water to make themselves 
solid with the safe democracies, we find the Royal 
Copenhagen shop in New -York importing for this 
Christmas a group of porcelain immigrants very dif- 
ferent from the “lovers with cupids,” gay princesses 
and the charming galaxy of the old order which have 
charmed for a hundred years: Peasants and work 
people are the new models, some of the most famous 
Scandinavian artists, their originators, and the fact 
that it’s a king’s furnaces which are turning them out 
in itself tells something of the story of changes in 
men’s minds as well as in human clay. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE and the 
realization of ideals never ends, and for- 
tunately so. It 1s utter weariness, yet it is 
the sense of failure which regenerates the 
worker, turning his mind to the contempla- 
tion of the highest thing, the salvation of 
his own soul, not by matter, but by the 
spirit. The wayfarer is the only joyous 
pilgrim, because his goal is ever receding 
as he approaches it: and it is the game, 
not the victory, which rejoices the true 
sportsman. So it will be as it must be 
with the elaboration of our present peace, 
a milestone on the path of progress toward 
nobler living, but leaving a vista of travel 
over long and weary stretches before hu- 
man perfectibility can be even distin- 
guished in flickering outline. The earthly 
Salem, the city of peace, military, political, 
or economic, will still be afar off. But it 
will be nearer because the doctrine of per- 
petual peace has become a working hypo- 
thesis. 

Wittram M. S toane in The 

Powers and Aims of Western 

Democracy. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 
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-THE CHANTS BY THE PEOPLE of 
Walt Whitman’s poems this summer may 
well prove to be the most significant trib- 
ute, in his centenary year, to our country’s 
prophet, who wrote half a century ago: 
“T hear America singing.” 
< S59) eh a 

The question now is no longer whether 
our masses shall become vocal in song, 
but whether our mass singing itself shall 
become choral with deeper harmonies of 
the spirit, and so move onward to the at- 
tainment of organic freedom through 
nobler structures of art. 

Percy Macxkaye in The Will of 

Song, Boni & Liveright. 
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CHANGE IS SO SLOW as to be aed 
perceptible, but there are times when its 
accumulated effect has to be admitted and 
dealt with consciously. Slow though 
change may be, it is swifter than the minds 
of men who invent tools, engines and social 
machinery to overtake it and never quite 
succeed. Increasing consciousness. of 
change has produced a frenzy of inven- 
tion, and still men lag behind because they 
have not yet learned that the world they 
live in is a spiritual structure; a soul in 
which an infinite number of souls are built 
together, that life and death are but ar- 
chitectonic principles, and. that the great 
building of the soul is contained in and in- 
spired with infinite love. 

GILBERT CANNAN in The ‘An- 

atomy of Society. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 
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THE ARTIST CANNOT get along 
without the world. His art springs from 
the commonest impulses of the human 
race, and those impulses are utilitarian at 
root; the savage who scratched the aurochs 
on the wall of his cave was hungry for 
meat and desirous of luck in the hunting 
tomorrow; the primitive Greeks who 
danced their seasonal dances from which 
sprang the glory of dramatic art, wanted 
the crops to grow; and that which we call 
great art everywhere is great only because 
it springs from a communal hunger and 
fulfills a communal wish. When art be- 
comes divorced from the aspirations. of 
the common man, all its technical perfec- 
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tion will not keep it alive; it revolts against 


its own technical perfection, and goes off 


into quaint and austere quests for new 
truths upon which to nourish itself; and 
only when it discovers the common man 
and fulfills his unfulfilled desires, does it 
flourish again. Art must concern itself 
with the world, or perish. 

Fioyp DeLt in Were You Ever 

a Child? Alfred A. Knopf. 
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THE TRUTH IS that America was 
planned for a nation of equals. It gives 
fair play to all who know how to play the 
game. We must all be Americans. It 
is the duty of every newcomer to our 
shores to learn English and become nat- 
uralized and become a full-fledged Amer- 
ican as soon as possible. 
older Americans to help him in every way. 
Only if our people are Americans in speech 
and custom and understanding can our 
land of fair play reach its full promise of 
good-will to all men. 

GerorrreyY Parsons in The Land 

of Fair Play. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 
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AMERICA DREAMED that, having done 
away with political inequality, she had 
likewise shut the door on class. But the 
mechanization of industry, aided, perhaps, 
by other forces, has created the so-called 
capitalistic system and has let: class an- 
tagonism in at the back door, while we 
have been placarding the front door with 
“No Admission” signs. And so America, 
confronted by these and other social prob- 
lems that cannot be blinked, has come to 
look at life and its unfoldings with a sober 
mind. 

P. Ponp in Ideals of 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
gw 

THERE IS UNMISTAKABLY an in- 
creasing company, in which the younger 
men and women in our churches and 
schools are largely represented, who are 
entering with the spirit of crusaders upon 
the ethical conquest of modern life. It is 
upon these that both the burden and the 
hope of the future rests. No amount of 
science or research will take the place of 
a will to realize an ethical achievement in 
the world of work. If we speak at times 
with a note of certainty as to the future 
it is because we are confident that, how- 
ever theories may fail and programs prove 
inadequate, the moral will of \ humanity 
may be counted ,on to bring in the new 
day. ' 


ALLEN 
America. 


F. Ernest JoHNSoN in The New 
Spirit in Industry. Association 
Press. : 


UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS the 


attempt to drive the workman to do that 
which he does not understand results in 
failure, even if he is willing to be driven, 
which he no longer is; for he has learned 
that real democracy is something more 
than the privilege of expressing an opin- 
ion. We are thus forced into the new 
economic condition, and, whether we like 
it or not, will soon realize that only those 
who know what to do and how to do it 
will have a sufficient following to make 
their. efforts worth while. In other words, 
the conditions under which the great in- 
dustrial and business system must operate 
to keep our complicated system of modern 


It is the duty of- 


civilization going successfully, can be 
rected only by real leaders—men wh 
derstand the operation of the mor 
forces, and whose prime object is to r 
der such service as the community ne 
H. L. Gantr in Organiza 
for Work. Harcourt, i 
Howe. j 


we have been taught is 
cannot safely discontinue their studies | 
the early age of fourteen years. Many) 
most of them, do and have done so in th 
past, but that only proves that we 
not be so careless of their welfare and 
nation’s welfare in the future. 


Steg 
The schools will have to work harder, it 
It is unlikely that they can perform thei 
part in the world’s reconstruction un 
they are in session forty-eight weeks of 
each year instead of thirty-six, as hithe 
to. The time has come to use the educa- 
tional plants of the country to capacity. — 
Labor, it is clear, is coming to its own 
throughout the world. It will have © 
larger share in the necessities and the co 
forts which life requires, but it will 
new responsibilities. The worker and 
worker’s children must be fitted to 
them. Trained they must be in craftsm 
ship and trained as well to civic coop 
ativeness. 

ERNEST CARROLL Moore in Wha 

the War Teaches about Eduea 

tion. Macmillan Co: 
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FOR A TOWN ALL things are possible 
The single need is of some person 
group of persons who have f 
in the outcome. Improvement cat 
come from without, nor be wished 
the town like a magic mantle in a fair 
tale; it must come from within—from f¢ 
loyalty and devotion of the citizens. 


FREDERICK NosLe Evans 
Town Improvement. D. Ap 
ton & Co. 
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SOME TIME MUST ELAPSE, eye 
after the suspension of the censorship, fo 
the tradition of scrupulous recognition 0 
the sanctity of private information by 
word and in letters to be re-establishe 
among us, as well as the straightforw 
adherence to truth and nothing but 
truth. The same applies emphatically 
the great organ of publicity, the Press. 
power of suppressing facts and, posit 
of producing ‘ ‘stunts” which, to say. 
least, present facts or whole groups « 
facts out of all proportion, has grown if 
ordinately and asserted itself as a fixe 
tradition during this time of war. T 
crying need for action to regulate thi 
most powerful and most dangerous ins 
tution in modern life, to which I have de 
voted much of the space in this book, ca 
hardly be overstated. 
Str CHARLES WALSTON in Truth 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘gl 
. Rene 
THE PLACE OF INSTITUTIONS 
the Commonwealth is determined by the 
importance of their respective functions t 
the individuals composing the Common 
wealth, and upon the degree of precisio 
with which they are organized on fune 


jal lines. The respective importance of 
erent functions can only be determined 
»the individuals in the unity of their 
“s, and the place of the various institu- 
vis will change as the individuals revise 
i ' The ultimate freedom of 


‘e, or not to promote, institutions, and 
,m@arrange these institutions and assign to 
iim their place in the Commonwealth. 
‘68s power is one which cannot be dele- 
eed to, or represented by, any institu- 
#1, and it is the essence of Sovereignty. 
!. No institution can be sovereign. 

il G. D. H. Core in Labour in the 
i Commonwealth. B. W. Huebsch. 
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f= MAY EXCUSE our responsibility 
‘yard the weaker members of society by 
amciously placing them in corrective and 
GS ritable institutions after they have 
“nye ne wrong,” and cease all further care 
‘oad thought of them, or we may attempt 
a community measures and the exercise 
+ a  Christian-social consciousness to 
«i eck this increase of juvenile and adult 
— at its source. 
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We 
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mon 3 | : 55 
jmje proper place for the teaching of mor- 


| 
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is through regularly organized chan- 
s, such as the home, church and school. 
2 may wonder, sometimes, if. these 
encies are fully realizing and exercising 
‘tir potential possibilities, but whether 
Dey do or not, herein lies their respon- 
wility. They cannot escape by passing 
i ae privilege over to vendors of public 
isiusement. 

i J. J. PHetan in Motion Pictures 
as a Phase of Commercialized 
Amusement. John J. Phelan, 
Toledo, O. 
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TIERE IS NO WAY in which life can 
it 98 brought back to a sane and wholesome 
of a right religion and a right phil- 
‘\NHophy, the establishing of a new indus- 
iWS¥al and commercial system as radically 
‘98Bposed to the insanities of Bolshevism as 
"GM/is to the sinister efficiency of the capi- 
iit @Slist-proletarian regime, and by the elim- 
[i @@ation of the useless and crushing im- 
| li6@diments that have been heaped upon us 

as) “labour-saving” machines, the craft 

Mid ingenuity of misguided inventors, and 

‘ie monumental ability of the system of 
\SMfivertising. 

i RaLtepH ADAMS CRAM in Walled 
me | Towns. Marshall Jones Co. 


fort | * 
tie 
ii <ROM THE BEGINNING we were a 
thople centrifugal, nervous, impatient. No 
btential energy could store in us: We 
j@@pured ourselves unendingly, pioneering 
#9id exploiting. The crisis finds us to-day, 
;@@mmerly depleted. We are clever. We are 
a erate. We are materially advanced. 
a jut, facing the mandate of our hour, the 
's@screation of a world, we are more back- 
yard than the Magyar or the Slav, be- 
, aause we lack that spiritual substance 
i Shich creates -Faith and which moves 
‘ fhountains. 
ae) This then is our task. Whitman fore- 
haw it and sang of it and warned us. We 
ihust go through a period of static suf- 
ering, of inner cultivation. We must 
reak our impotent habit of constant is- 
jance into petty deed. We must begin to 
‘if Senerate within ourselves the energy which 
| Wt) love of life. 
j Wa po Frank in Our America. 
Boni & Liveright. 
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p ‘PEACE ON EARTH, good-will toward 
“Jien,” the simple-minded enthusiasts of 


N i 
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our Authorised Version thought it to 
mean; and three centuries later, on nearer 
view, their Revisers broke to us with gen- 
tle vagueness the sober truth that it really 
meant something much more like “Peace 
to men of good-will.” And that is a very 
different thing. How different we realize 
when we read in our newspapers the say- 


ngs and doings of. our great leaders, and 


try to reckon on the fingers of one hand 
the number among them of “men of good- 
will.” If Christianity sometimes seems to 
have brought so little to men, it has per- 
haps, after all, brought as much as the 
angels promised. 

Havetock Etuis in The Philos- 

ophy of Conflict and other Es- 

says. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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THE TASK OF OUR AGE is the fulfil- 
ment of the democratic ideal. The demo- 
cratic principle rests upon the doctrine of 
the infinite and therefore the equal worth 
of every living soul, and, though we may 
not say this doctrine originated with Chris- 
tianity, it is true that it has derived its 
most powerful impulse from Christianity; 
and it is not alone a political task but a 
definitely Christian task to carry out the 
logic of this principle—which is to estab- 
lish within the commonwealth those con- 
ditions of equal opportunity which are 
within human control. 

Ricuarp Roserts in That One 

Face. Association Press. 
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IN THE FUTURE, nationality, while 
never losing those emotional characteris- 
tics which always surround and idealize 
the associations of childhood and early 
youth, will tend to assume more and. more 
the deliberate ethical action of mature and 
experienced wisdom. When “the map of 
Europe has been remade” it is certain that 
the principle of nationality, after a vindi- 


‘ cation at once so practical and so drama- 


tic, will possess more strength and vitality 
than ever before; and the question will 
arise, nay, has already arisen, how the 
principle can be directed towards action 
to secure the peace and happiness. of the 
world at large. The same process 
which has produced nationality .will, if 
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guided by the conscious and deliberate 

moral choice of the people of the nations, 

produce that unity and harmony in the 

world which has already been produced in 

the inner life of the different communities. 
JoHNn OAKESMITH in Race and 
Nationality. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
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NO ONE CAN WRITE his real religious 
life with pen or pencil. It is written only 
in actions, and its seal is our character, 
not our orthodoxy. Whether we, our 
neighbor, or God is the judge, absolutely 
the only value of our “religious” life to 
ourselves or to any one is what it fits us 
for and enables us to do. . Creeds, -when 
expressed only in words, or clothes, or 
abnormal lives, are daily growing less ac- 
ceptable as passports to Paradise. 
WIi.trrip THOMASON GRENFELL 
in A Labrador Doctor. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
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FIFTY-NINE YEARS AGO, Ruskin an- 
ticipated the cardinal questions which are 
now raised by the industrial classes, and 
which are at the bottom of, the present 
series of crises in the Labour world. He 
then warned the Government of the need 
for limiting the hours of labour, but he 
accompanied his warning with an even 
graver statement. It was no good for the 
Government to think that the mere limita- 
tion of hours of labour was sufficient in 
itself. The hours of labour which re- 
mained, however shortened, must be made 
not competitive and not oppressible to the 
workmen. And in this connection he sug- 
gested a standard upon which to base ac- 
tion: to suppose that the workman was 
our son and that he was left without par- 
ents, and that what we should like to be 
done for our son so left we should strive 
to do for the workman. A doctrine which 
told the wealthiest capitalist that he must 
provide for his poorest workman as for 
his own son went as far as any theory of 
responsibility which is advanced today. 

f WHITEHOUSE in Ruskin 

Centenary Addresses. Oxford 

University Press. 
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WomeEN In INDUSTRY 
Report of War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 341 pp, Paper bound. 
Price ls. 6d; by mail of the Survey $.75 
About a year ago Mr. Lloyd George ap- 

pointed a committee “to investigate and 
report upon the relation which should be 
maintained between the wages of men and 
women, having regard to the interest of 
both, as well as to the value of their. work. 
The recommendation should have in view 
the necessity of: output during the war, 
and the progress and well-being of industry 
in the future.” The committee was ap- 
pointed before there was any certainty of 
an early termination to the war. By the 
time it reported the armistice had already 
been Signed some months, and the report, 
therefore, was bound to stress mainly the 
second objective, the welfare of industry 
under peace conditions. 

With one notable exception every mem- 
ber of the committee held an official posi- 
tion of one kind or another. The majority 
report shows clearly this point of view. 
It must be admitted that as an official com- 


mittee the members had rather a hard job. 
They had to do their level best to show 
that the government had kept its pledges 
alike to the trade unions and to women 
regarding equality of pay. They had also 
to plan upon the decaying foundation of 
a vanishing industrial system the building 
of a fair wage structure which should be 
reasonably satisfactory to all concerned. 
On both lines they set for themselves 
an imipossible task, and the result is a 
bulky report which at once tries to explain 
away the government’s notorious breach 
of faith, and to show that while equal ‘pay 


‘is eminently just and fair, it too can be 


explained away for the future as effectively 
as it had been evaded in time of war. 
And that is about all that the majority 
report amounts to. 

The report, however, has what may be 
called a postscript, to wit, the minority 
report of Mrs. Sidney Webb, the only non- 
official member of the committee. This 
report gives the lie direct to most ‘of the 
other members’ findings. As to the war 
pledge insuring equal pay to women taking 
the place of men in war work ‘the con- 
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clusion is that this pledge had been wholly 
ignored by some government departments 
and fulfilled by others and tardily and 
partially, to the great loss of the women 
concerned; and that no government depart- 
ment had carried out the pledge in its 
entirety. 

Mrs. Webb differs radically in her inter- 
pretation even of what the committee was 
called upon to do. They assumed, perhaps 
inadvertently, that industry was normally 
the function of the male, and that women, 
like non-adults, were only to be permitted 
to work for wages at special hours, for 
special rates and subject to special restric- 
ions. She feels that this lands us in a 
bad impasse, leaving all the old difficulties 
still to be coped with. A girl is often 
badly paid because she is unskilled; but 
what is,the use of spending time and money 
on training, since being a woman, she is 
doomed to be inadequately paid any- 
how?. The argument that a woman should 
receive less pay because she has, presum- 
ably, no one but herself to support, falls 
to the ground. Although we find that a 
single man is paid according to the value 
of his work, irrespective of his being with- 
out other claims, the widow having chil- 
dren to support is none the less still 
penalized for being a woman. So Mr. 
Webb bluntly sets down the “vested inter- 
est of the male” as an important factor in 
maintaining these inequalities. 

She turns her back on all this confusion 
of thought and with what may be called 
the larger patriotism sees in an even- 
handed and impersonal justice the only 
sound basis for free and productive indus- 
trial activity. She therefore advocates a 
national minimum prescribed by law and 
systematically enforced in respect at least 
to rest time, education, sanitation and sub- 
sistence. In this national minimum there 
would be no sex inequality, but payment 
would be for work accomplished, regard- 
less of who turned it out. 

This, however, makes no provision for 
dependents, and the writer, therefore, gives 
her adherence to the plan to provide what 
has been called the children’s fund, by 
which every child would be entitled to com- 
ofmunity support from birth to about the 
age of eighteen. This, she reckons, would 
amount for the United Kingdom at present 
separation allowance rates to something 
like two hundred and fifty millions sterling 
annually, an expenditure that would be in 
large measure offset by savings in other 
directions. The official mind has a way 
of getting rid of many of the problems 
of food and shelter, by calculating them 
all on the basis of “the average family.” 
Mrs. .Webb brushes that domestic unit 
-aside as “a figment of statisticians that 
does not exist in fact,” since, as she scath- 
ingly adds, “each individual baby has to be 
adequately and satisfactorily provided for.” 
This cannot be done under any system of 
wages, or can the adoption of any con- 
ceivable principle as to the relation be- 
tween men’s and women’s wages achieve 
this end. 

It is to be hoped that this minority re- 
port may be reprinted separately, as it 
assuredly gives food. for thought. 

ALicE HENry. 


HELPING FRANCE 

By Ruth Gaines. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

235 pp. Illustrated. Price $2; by mail 

of the Survey $2.20. 

Miss. Gaines tells the story of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in the devastated districts 
of France. It is a story, of plans rather 
than of accomplishments. One reads with 
something of a start the long but epic ap- 
peal for help from a justice ./ the peace 
in Combles if one happens to remember 
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reading that appeal in 1917 and recalls that 
the A. R. C. did nothing whatever about it 
except use it for publicity. 


The full story of A. R. C. work for 
civilians in France will not be written. 
The unintelligent interference of bank 
executives with relief work led to too many 
tragic abandonments of splendid and well- 
launched’ projects. Many a French co- 
worker who began in admiration finished 
in disappointment. Miss Gaines does the 
best she can, granted a determined unwill- 
ingness to criticize. She has a rare respect 
for French effort and honestly seeks to 
place American relief work in the larger 
frame, but she is silent on many things 
which are part of the history. Her ac- 
count of the spirit of the rank and file 
of Red Cross workers is that of one who 
worked with them and knows them. Un- 
fortunately the work with refugees outside 
the war zone—the largest part of the con- 
tribution of the Red Cross to the civilians 
of France—is outside the scope of her 
book. 


It is peace time now, and in peace time 
it is a pity that so much sentimental war 
time boche-hate should creep into a record 
of service in place of that sturdy fatalism 
with which French peasants look on war 
as war. France is so much more likeable 
as herself than when looked at through 
a romantic and unreal mist! 

Lewis S. GANNETT. 


THE O Lp FREEDOM 

By Francis Neilson. B. W. Heubsch. 

176 pp- Price $1; by mail of the Survey 

$1.15. 

Such a book as The Old Freedom has 
one significant value in that it shows how 
slightly we are acquainted with the sub- 
ject of social reconstruction and how su- 
perficially we face this foremost problem 
of the present day. Mr. Neilson is per- 
haps aware that this superficiality is char- 
acteristic of our time, but even he himself 
cannot get rid of it in the space of these 
176 pages. 

He often quotes the phrase of Schwab, 
“Economic principles before all,” but does 
not give any concrete definition of what 
these economic principles really are. Go- 
ing back to the seventeenth, sixteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and even as far as the 
epoch of Pericles, he tries to show that the 
economic conditions of labor and society 
were much better then than now. Quot- 
ing at the beginning of every chapter some 
very hazy statement from Woodrow Wil- 
son’s The New Freedom, he comes to the 
general conclusion that economic factors 
such as cooperation, the classes, broad- 
mindedness of capitalists and the open- 
mindedness of labor will bring as to 4 new 
and better world—but no concrete plan 
is proposed. There is repeated more than 
once the principle, which for a short time 
became a truism, that the private capital- 
istic initiative has to be reconciled with 
the workmen’s necessities and aspirations. 
But whether this is possible or not~ 
is left a matter of good faith. Then 
comes his disapproval of such an under- 
taking as nationalization of mines and 
railroads. He believes in “voluntary co- 
operation” and tries to establish the idea 
of natural right. 

Having begun with “economic principles 
before all,’ Mr. Neilson in the course of 
the book goes far away from these very 
principles to purely philosophical concep- 
tions and derives from Henri Bergson and 
Nicolai his conception of natural right, 
which since the time of John Locke has 
come to have a historical rather than a 
practical significance in our social life. 
That the workman is a producer and a 
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consumer at the same time is quite 
without special quotations from the B 
leader Thomas or from Nicolai’s Bi 
of the War. Mest 

The book contains many references 
historical value to different economi 
features of England of the sixteenth cen 
tury, but it is a pity to have to add that 
the author is sometimes hazy because of 
his prolixity. Were this book shorte 
would perhaps be clearer and more in’ 
esting. GREGORY ZILBOORG, 


Tue REMAKING OF A MIND 2 
By Henry de Man. Charles Scrib 
Sons. 289 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
the Survey $1.95. 

The author of this book, one of tl 
younger leaders of the Belgian labor part 
was one of the government commissid 
sent to this country last year to study 
dustrial conditions. ~Though primarily 1 
the nature of psychological autobiogra 
it contains many general observati 
which are interesting considering t 
source. The reaction of the war 
loosely—the author in one place says’ 
frivolously—held theories of state social-/ 
ism, sO apparent in the recent writings | 
quite a number of distinguished Britis 
and Belgian socialists, is here reflecte 
through a singularly honest mind. He se 
the hope of the civilized world in th 
progress of organized collaboration 
tween capital and labor and a variety of 
experiments in public ownership rathe 
than in wholesale expropriation of privy 
enterprise. “Some indispensable sa 
guard of efficiency and real democratic 
control must be secured before any fur- 
ther extension of public ownership takes 
place.” Though he only speaks for him- 
self, the author undoubtedly portrays a 
widespread sentiment among Belgian 
workingmen and liberals; and for this rea- 
son his-book deserves wide attention. 
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Iron City 
By M. H. Hedges. Boni & Liverig 
318 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 


Survey $1.95. am 
In spite of a certain technical diletan- 
tism, the author of this first novel has 
with one leap entered the highest reali 
of American social fiction. Indeed, 
would be difficult to recall even half ¢ 
dozen volumes in that field published in 
recent years that could be classed with it 
Mr. Hedges portrays the rise of a middle 
western community into the consciousnes:! 
of its destiny, its transition from pro- 
vincialism to world relationships, its revolt 
from an aristocratic social organization 
and from industrial autocracy. Reflected 
in the minds and experiences of real 
though perhaps exceptionally sensitive p 
sonalities, this sccial and civic awakenin 
assumes a significance beyond anything els 
that is happening in America today. 
effect of the war upon it is sketched in 
surely but lightly and with exquisite taste, 


A REASONABLE REVOLUTION 
By Bertram Pickard. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 78 pp. Paper. 
Price 2s. 6d; by mail of the Survey $1.00 
This proposal for a state bonus to mini- 
mize inequalities of income has the sup- 
port of many progressive and radical 
economists and of representatives of jabor 
The Southport conference of British labor 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
the labor movement to give careful con- 
sideration, and the sympathetic interest 
shown by such groups as the National 
Alliance of Employers and Employed 
would seem to indicate that the people of” 
England are ready for an economic re- 
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‘hiy ‘ sastment far in advance of anything that 
hay ji be called practical politics on this 
i, tl of the Atlantic. ; ih 
4, \attiefly, the scheme is for a national ap- 
i i jriation of 20 per cent of all incomes, 
hy ont consideration of other taxes or 
i ee ens on them ; the resulting fund to be 
eat ae ed and redistributed in such a way as 
Mh re rovide every: individual and family 
“ty, 3n9, a national minimum sufficient to sus- 
‘ Ore, national standards of comfort, health, 
: fei-ation and other essentials of a full 
ats yi) efficient life. It is described as “a 
Mh 2 aintic insurance scheme,” hence the pro- 
t fon that all should contribute to it ac- 

ling to their means. 
he inflexible austerity of the plan with 
ME ty 1 Mat rate and utter disregard of sources 
)maincome is not, as might easily be 
ih hing ight, a sign of crudeness and thought- 
a ay a mess that must utterly condemn it, but, 

laMr. Pickard shows, the result of very 
jie reasoning and for definite practical 
poses which cannot here be enumerated. 
ss claimed for it that it does not dis- 
“@*iard price fluctuations—an alleged in- 
“P'ent fault of a national minimum wage 
mem—and that it is more adequate to 
mst the general problem of the distribu- 
s of wealth than any national endow- 
it of motherhood could be. 
‘he reviewer, while he would urge his 
'@iders to study a plan which has aroused 

Mjimuch interest and discussion, must con- 
himself altogether unconvinced of the 
ndness of the method, and more impor- 
t, the desirability of the aim. In his 
ion, an arbitrary redistribution of in- 
fes without increased social control of 
penditure will not, as the State Bonus 
av) Slague claims, “abolish destitution for all 
ifielh he,’ it will do nothing to socialize the 
if 8idamental economic processes of the 
fu ion, it is not insurance in any real 
i A@faning of that term since it derives con- 

U@Huously its strength from one set of indi- 

»@huals and bestows its benefits on another ; 
| @does not limit the unscrupulous and ex- 
La sive accumulation of fortune and power 
ij) "n/a few and therefore does not break the 

nomic fetters that chain the masses. 


i 
4 | 
(1) 

WctaL RECONSTRUCTION IN GERMANY 
“By Meyrick Booth. George Allen & 
wOnwin, Ltd, London. 36 pp. Paper 
ae at Price ls.; by mail of the Survey 
tis  O$.50 
((@MAlthough written in May, this is the 
Pst attempt, so far as we know, to place 
fore English-speaking readers an or- 
Irly account of the practical social reor- 
Sinization which has taken place in Ger- 
*¥any during and since the war. It is a 
#@ ere sketch, a budget of information at 
“M¥at time available in London, and con- 
-" fins no expression of opinion or valua- 
- ‘yn. One interesting item, among many 
hich especially concern social workers, re- 
tes to the advance made in training for 


o 


i 
+i 
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“cial service. Altogether one gets the im- 
‘O#ession of a distinct advance in local and 
‘Sipontaneous as against state activity for 
' lAycial betterment. 


‘iheport or U. S. Housrnc Corporation. 
uy Vou. II. Houses, S1te-PLaAnNinG, UTIL- 


ITIES. HAs: 
) U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


#) ington, D. C. 524 & XIX pp. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
9} Henry V. Hubbard who has edited this 
“Wolume deserves the highest praise for pre- 
Wlerving in this eminently practical and 
‘SHeadable form the record of one of Amer- 
sa’s most successful war emergency ser- 
*hices, the housing of industrial war work- 
‘rs. All the more important projects are 
ully described, and comparative tables and 
Gitatements show at a glance their respec- 


TILT 


Reg. Trade Mark 


For Ladtes 


Hand-Embroidered, 25c, 35c, 
50c, 65c, 75c each and up. 
Novelty colored effects, 2&c 

each. 

Madeira Hand - Embroidered, 
50c, T5c, 85c, $1.00 each 
and up. 

Appenzell Hand-Embroidered, 
50c each and up. 

Initial Handkerchiefs, $2.00, 
8.00, 4.00, 6.00 dozen and 
up. 


New York 


Orders by mail. will receive 
just as careful execution as 
if selection were made in 
person at our store. 
Simply give general 
description and 
price of Handker- 
chiefs desired N 
and you may feel 
assured otf per- 
tect satisfaction. 


IIIA 


| 


tive merits from different points of view. 
What these merits are, this is not the 
place to discuss; suffice it to say that in 
the aggregate even more than when studied 
individually, the plans show an undoubted 
promise for a new and better type of in- 
dustrial housing than America has seen in 
the past. That many of the projects have 
remained incomplete is regrettable; that 
many show gross faults in respect to 
economy or aesthetic qualities, even their 
authors admit; that the corporation itself 
has unduly delayed the solution of the 
large task set it by the government 
through an uncertain and shifting policy 
is public knowledge. And yet, never be- 
fore have men of business and profes- 
sional experts worked together more fruit- 


UOT 


Mc Cutcheon’s 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


C (ide eve is no fabric which possesses 
the lasting beauty, durability, and 
real worth of pure linen. 


And it is a known fact among our 
patrons that “Linen Handkerchiefs at 
McCutcheon’s” means all pure linen — 
nothing else. 


| broidered, 25c each and up. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., 


\o 
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LUAU 


For Men 

All the desirable qualities and 
widths of hems with tape 
and cord effects, 50c each 
and up. 

Initial Handkerchiefs, $7.80, 

9.00, 12.00, 15.00 dozen and 
up. 

Printed Handkerchiefs, newly 
imported $1.50 each. 


For Children 
“White and colored Hand-Em- 
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N STON AL 7 DREST SION 
y A. D. Webster. T. Fisher Unw;j 
London. 160 pp. Price 6s.; by a i 
the Survey $2.00. 
_On the strength of the example of Bel- 
gium in the matter of state forestry, it 
was pointed out a number of years ago 
that if one-sixtieth of Great Britain's eight 
and a half million acres of waste land 
suitable for afforestation were planted 
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Keep Christmas 


On His Birthday open to 
Christ’s Little Brothers and 
Sisters, Doors of Mercy, Op- 
portunity and Hope. 


The American Missionary 
‘Association 


begs to remind you of its 
work for the less privileged 
peoples of this land—the Ne- 
groes, the Indians, the Eski- 
mos, the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, the Hawaiians, Mexicans, 
and Porto Ricans and white 
folks of the southern moun- 
tains. 

Among these, besides flour- 
ishing Churches, Hospitals 
and Social Settlements, it 
conducts some fifty-five un- 
sectarian schools and _ five 
notable colleges. 

At this crisis in the nation’s 
life our opportunities are 
greater than ever and our 
necessities more urgent. 


WE MUST HAVE YOUR 
HELP RIGHT NOW 


What Better Place for a 
Christmas Gift! 


Tue AMERICAN MissiONARY ASSN., 
287 FourtH AVENUE, 
New York Ciry, Dept. S. 

Desiring a share in your great work, 
I send the enclosed gift. 


J 


annually, this would provide: employment 
for about 25,000 men during four winter 
months each year—employment at a time 
when a large number are normally out of 
work and not competing in a commercial 
sense with other employments of labor. 
This matter has. been influentially taken 
up and formed the subject matter of fur- 
ther studies by the Reconstruction Com- 
mission in view of the now calamitous 
shortage throughout Europe of timber for 
all purposes. Mr. Webster, who is an ex- 
pert on forestry, presents a practical plan 
for making a beginning with this enter- 
prise. He agrees with other experts that 
this cannot be handled on a sufficiently 
large scale by private owners but requires 
state ownership. The book should prove 
of value to those who look upon the re- 
afforestation of large areas in Wisconsin 
and other states as a financial and social 
necessity. 


Tue VestTepD INTERESTS AND THE. STATE OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

By Thorstein Veblen. B. W. Huebsch. 

183 pp.y Price, $1.00; by mail of the 

Survey $1.10. 

The new cleavage in the social life of 
America and of the civilized world, a 
cleavage as yet little understood, is com- 
ing into being as capital more and more 
ceases to be the result of saving and of 
past effort and, instead, represents capital- 
ized prospective gain. “The margin of 
free income,” ic. “the margin by which 
the capitalized value of the going concern 
exceeds the value of its material proper- 
ties,’ 1s obtained by processes that are 
acquisitive rather than creative, and it is 
inseparable from a marked, and often 
stupendous retardation of the industrial 
process. It is, in fact, dependent upon a 
wastefulness and. sabotage which prevent 
the world from attaining that high degree 
of well-being and economic security which 
modern science and invention would 


otherwise give it. 


This, somewhat abridged, is the prin- 
cipal thesis of Mr. Veblen’s latest treatise. 


| NEW BOOKS in BRIEF | & 


Ovr ItatiaAN FELLOW CITIZENS 

By Francis E. Clark. Small Maynard & 

Co. 217 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.50; by 

mail of the Survey $1.70. 

This is an excellent example of the new 
type of books on immigrants and Amer- 
icanization which tell about the early en- 
vironment of the newcomers, the social 
and economic conditions they have left be- 
hind them and the causes of their migra- 
tion. It is, in a sense, a special plea for 
the Italian as a promising American citi- 
zen; but the author pleads from the van- 
tage point of hard fact and keen, if 
sympathetic, personal observation. 


AMERICANIZATION 


By Carol Aronovici. Keller Publishing 


Co., St. Louis. 48 pp. Price $.60; by mail 


uf the Survey $.70. 

In this brochure, Mr. Aronovici attempts 
the thankless task of demonstrating in a 
field where prejudice and passion are ram- 
pant a few facts long recognized in the 
scientific world but utterly at variance with 
current conceptions. The arguments for 
reducing immigration on, racial grounds 
are ludicrous when they make the three 
assumptions: that the Anglo-Saxon race 
still is the predominant race in the United 
States and must be protected against “mon- 


uous sincerity and/desire to convince | 


others, so that the exercise of individ 


Apart from the first chapter or two 
present a not altogether necessary 
and description of ea Vi 
and from occasional repetitions, the 
sition of the vested interests and the 
they play in industry and in the 
the common peoplé is written in 
that commands interest and thought. 
is worth mentioning because some 
author’s previous books, owing chiefly 
an unusually involved diction, have pr 
difficult reading even to _ students 
conomics. “a 
No attempt is made to attach this 
that group or school of thought, and’ 
discussion is carried on a plane of cong 


facts and sound reasoning. Only rarele 
does Mr. Veblen’s delightful vein of saty 
break through the studied simplicity o 
argument. Altogether this is a book 
people who, tired of catchwords and d 
ous of understanding the big facts 
underlie the surface phenomena of i 
trial unrest, need the guidance of a 
devoted to the search for truth, and 
less in its interpretation. 
HuNKINS P 
By Samuel G. Blythe. George H. D 
Co. 365 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of ft 
Survey $1.95. iB 
This is the first attempt to exploit” 
fiction the changed relation of the return 
soldier to the civic conditions that awe 
him at home. Unfortunately this interes 
ing and racy story, while it portrays Wi 
keen satire the mental atmosphere o 
typical boss-ridden American city, m 
the very kernel of genuine municipal 1 
form by making the political objective 
method of its soldier hero negative in 
of constructive, vague instead of pree 
and foreboding the rise of the worst fol 
of selfish war veteran regime rather fh 
promising a real changé of heart on t 
part of the whole citizenry. The outcom 
which makes excessive demands upon # 
reader’s credulity, is particularly weak an 
unsatisfactory. i 


of 


grelization,” that the early English settler 
of this continent have been racially pur 
and that the fair-haired races are immu 
ably superior to the dark-haired. TI 
problem of assimilation is one of distribit 
tion and of establishment of contacts, ne 
of obliteration of racial characters. MI 
Aronovici’s practical suggestions fa 
Americanization hinge on the idea @ 
cross-fertilization, culturally speaking, Th 
book is independent, thoughtful, based 6 
twenty years’ experience and entirely fre 
from the clap-trap that so often accom 
panies the discussion of this topic. ; 


CHILDREN’S GARMENTS y 
By Emily and Marian Wallbank. Isaa 
Pitman & Sons. 134 pp. Illustrations 
diagrams and patterns. Price $2.00; b 
mail of the Survey $2.15. a 
With the present high cost of clothes 6 

all kinds, this practical handbook will 

welcomed by home demonstration age 
and other social workers who help moth 
to spin out inadequate incomes. Englisi 
patterns, by their well-known simplic 

are especially valuable—the more so sine 
in the present case the authors have stil 
further simplified the cutting by usin 
few patterns as a basis for a variety 
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: Published by LITTLE : BROWN © CO. Boston, Mass. 


Distinctive Fiction 
Burned Bridges 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


“A well told novel of the Canadian Northwest 
with a manly hero and a splendid heroine.”— 
New York Times. - $1.60 net 


The Box With Broken Seals 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM : 
A thrilling narrative of international intrigue. 


Pe 3 hn 23 
The Greater Glory 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


“This novel of a New England town stands in 
the front rank of the books of the year.’”—Bos- 
ton Herald. $1.75 net 


Rim o’ the World- 
By B. M. BOWER 
An ergrossing tale of cattle-rustlers in Idaho. 
$1.60 net 
The Exploits of Bilge and Ma 
By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
Foreword by Rear Admiral Sms. U.S_.N. 
Humorous tales of the U. S. Destroyer Fleet. 
$1.60 net 
+ The Owner of the Lazy D 
By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


“The most stirring Wild West story that has 
been published for many a year.’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. $1.60 net 


Books on the Car 


The Last Four Months: How the 
War Was Won 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. MAURICE 


This military expert tells how Foch became 
generalissimo, how he beat Ludendorff and drove 
the Germans out of France. $2.50 net 


Gun Fodder: The Diary of Four 
Years of War 
By MAJOR A. HAMILTON GIBBS, R.A. 


en ree A record of four years with the English Fight- 
ing Forces, by the younger brother of Cosmo 
Hamilton, and Philip Gibbs. $2.00 net 


Russia White or Red 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 
A vivid narrative of life in Russia under the 
Bolshevik Regime. $2.50 net 
Unhappy Far-Off Things 
By LORD DUNSANY 


These pen pictures of the War’s destruction 
are gems of literature. $1.25 net 
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Books on the Drama 


Representative One-Act Plays by 
American Dramatists 


Selected by MARGARET G. MAYORGA 


Contains the complete text of twenty-four 
one-act plays for Little Theatres. $2.50 net 


The Theatre—Advancing 
By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG™ 


A stimulating book on the theatre, by the son 
of Ellen Terry. — $2.00 net 


Dunsany the Dramatist 


(New revised edition) 
By EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


A new revised edition of the only biography 
of this famous Irish playwright. $2.00 net 


Miscellaneous Books 


Health Through Will Power 
By JAMES J. WALSH, M. D. 


Dr. Walsh shows the preventive and curative 
power of will upon coughs, colds, rheumatism, 
etc. $1.50 net 


Memories of a Musical Career 


By’ CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
(CrarA Doria) 


The autobiography of a well known opera and 
concert singer—Clara Doria. $4.00 net 


Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of 
Connecticut (1769-1784) 


By his great-great-grandson 
JONATHAN TRUMBULL 


The biography of the Revolutionary War 
Governor of Connecticut. $4.00 net 


New PFubenile Books 


The Burgess Bird Book for Children 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


“This new bird book with its 58 colored illus- 
trations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes is the best bird 
book for children I have ever seen.’—Dr. Will- 
iam T. Hornaday. $2.50° net 


Mrs. Peter Rabbit 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Mr. Burgess tells how Little Miss Fuzzytail 
became Mrs. Peter Rabbit, and set up house- 
keeping in the Old Briar-Patch. $1.35 net 
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Arnold Bennett 
declared in 1914 that 


“Socialism will be the chief 
politics of the future.” 


Arnold Bennett’s prophecy 
proved correct. Socialism is 
the chief politics in the world 
of today. 


If you wish to keep informed 
concerning the thought and 
accomplishments of the so- 
cialist and labor movement 
here and abroad, subscribe to 


e ye ® 
The Socialist Review 
A Monthly Journal 
oj Information and a Forum 
jor Discussion. 
Harry W. Latter, Editor 
W. Harris Crook, Managing Editor 
EpitorrAL Boarp: 
James W. ALEXANDER 
Emity G. BaLcH 
Evans CLARK 
H. W. L. Dana 
FeLtix GRENDON 
Jess1E WaLLtace HuGHAN 
WintTHRoP D, LANE 
ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG 


Among the contributing editors are Flor- 
ence Kellcy, John Haynes Holmes, Harry 
A. Overstreet, Vida D. Scudder, Louis B. 
Boudin, Bruno Lasker, Norman M. Tho- 
mas, Louis Untermeyer, William P. Mon- 
tague, Arthur Gleason, Freda Kirchwey, 
James P. Maurer, S. Nuorteva. 


First (DECEMBER) Number 
Contains: 


The Peril of Ease, 
Edwin Markham 

Socialism and Invention, 
Charles P. Steinmetz 

Labor the Unready, 
Arthur Gleason 

The Socialist Review 
Vida D. Scudder 

Freedom in the Workshop, 
Felix Grendon 

Present Status of Socialism in 

America, 

Harry W. Laidler 

Crisis in the Steel Industry, 
Jacob Margolis 

Boston Police Strike, 
W. Harris Crook 

British Workers and the War, 
John MacLean 

Australia Will be There, 
Francis Ahern 

Seeking a New Way, 
Gregory Zilboorg 

An Experiment in Conscience, 
M. C. Otto 


Annual Subscription, $2.50 


Combination Subscription 


The Socialist Review and 
The Survey .................: $5.50. 


Published by 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


taste may be combined with mastery of 
but a few essential foundations. Both 
authors are heads of important oe 
dressmaking schools. 


Gop’s DEALING wiITH THE NEGRO 
By R. Mayers. Richard G. Badger. 134 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.65 


It is astonishing, when you have it point- 
ed out to you, how much there is in the 
Bible apposite to modern problems. Mr. 
Mayers here presents, loosely strung to- 
gether, a number of such references, not- 
ably to the Old Testament, which illumine 
the ethics of race relationship. Apart from 
this, the book does not contain much ma- 
terial that is new or reflection that is pro- 
found. Such value as it has lies mainly 
in the first-hand evidence which it con- 
tains of Negro psychology in the South. 


A Lonpon Lot 

By A. Neil Lyons. John Lane. 279 pp. 

Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

The author of Sixpenny Pieces and Ar- 
thur’s does not in this novel live up to his 
high reputation as a faithful interpreter of 
the London East End. This is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the book was 
written after the material which it con- 
tained had served as subject matter for a 
play. Nevertheless, it is exceedingly en- 
tertaining. 


Town IMPROVEMENT 

By Frederick Noble Evans. D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 261 pp. Illustrated. Price 

$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.70. 

To judge from many requests for ref- 
erences received by the editor of this de- 
partment, there is a distinct demand for a 
book of this character, a demand which is 
admirably met by Professor Evans’ clear, 
conservative and convincing summary of 
present-day ideas on city planning and im- 
provement. Insofar as his presentation is 
somewhat unimaginative in the larger as- 
pects of his subject, the fault lies not with 
the author but with the trend of the move- 
ment in recent years. His stress is always 
laid on genuine constructive suggestions, 
as for instance when he insists that hous- 
ing reform in this country is in the main a 
matter of decentralization, or when he 
bases the planning of home grounds on 
practical questions of utility. Very whole- 
some is his reminder that beauty of site 
or splendor of buildings do not ensure of 
necessity a beautiful town; and although 
he deals with civic spirit and community 
organization as essentials of town im- 
provement, he does so briefly without ver- 
biage and cant. Altogether this is the 
best book yet to place in the hands of those 
about to become interested in the better- 
ment of the town in which they live. It 
is also very suitable for class reading, 


THE WILL oF SonG 

By Percy MacKaye and Harry Barn- 

hart. Boni & Liveright. 70 pp. Price 

$.70; by mail of the Survey $.85. 

In their introductory letters, America’s 
foremost community song leader and her 
creator of pageants tell how from an en- 
tirely different approach they arrived last 
year at this cooperative enterprise in dra- 
matizing the artistic impulse of a commun- 
ity. The text of this “dramatic service of 
community singing” is inspiring though it 
does in places seem a little diffuse and in- 
coherent. The main interest of this book, 
however, lies in its clear description of the 
artistic methods employed and its sugges- 
tion of infinite possibilities for the self- 
interpretation of communities. Those who 
witnessed the pitiable inadequacy of the 
spontaneous efforts with which the crowds 
in our big cities attempted to celebrate the 
yictory over Germany will welcome with 


That cAre Talked cAbout 


THE. be 
NEW MAP OF “ASL 


By Hersert ApAMs GIBBON 


The Phila. Record says: “Dr, 
Gibbons’ study of the Asia 
situation is exhaustive 
scholarly and will give 
world an opportunity 
glimpse the internal probler 
of a little understood nation 


With Maps. Price $2.50 
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OUT OF THE RUINS” 
- By Georce B. Forp i 


A graphic, authoritative — 
almost dramatic—account of 
the hideousness of the devas 
tion caused by Germany i 
France; what has already bee 
accomplished in the way of 
reconstruction; 
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and what are 
the plans and prospects for the © 
future. q 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 ~ 


WHEN 
THE WORKMEN | 


HELP YOU MANAGE 
By Wictiam R. Basset 


A practical plan for indus- 
trial management that aims to ~ 
return to the workman the per- ~ 


| 
sonal interest m his work that — 


was taken away when machin- — 
ery superseded craftsmanship. 
“An illuminating analysis of ~ 
the point of view of the work- 
ingman,’—writes Mr. 
E. Vincent. 

Price $2.00 


George © 


A Remarkable Novel 


SLIPPY McGEE 


By Marie Conway OEMLER 


A fascinating, whimsical — 
Southern love story involving a © 
burglar, a priest who showed — 
him how to like some butter- — 
flies, and Mary Virginia. Now — 
in its Seventh Edition. . 
Price $1.60 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Published by 
THE CENTURY COMPANY 
New York City 
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jlerts the promise here unfolded of 
{ syiely inspired communal self-ex- 
U fl It is the biggest thing that has 
hike America out of the patriotic ex- 
Uy » through which she has passed. 
WA Vision oF ETERNITY 
we jAltair.” Illustrations by Victor 
cL, Douglas C. McMurtrie. 55 pp. 
4$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 
‘lyee-gestive contrast with The Will of 
rs i the anonymously published dra- 
-@= bos on which Mr. McMurtrie has 
aim his always distinguished crafts- 
ii HH. Though it has its chorus, voic- 
od the introduction tells us, “the 
ti) which the stage pictures presented 
\Sefirouse in an intelligent audience,” 
nee k is too recondite to come seri- 
i yiapto consideration as a practicable 
Goa, production for untrained folks. 
‘le @hor is evidently steeped in classic 
tae, and his imitation of the Euri- 
“atorm is never lacking in good taste. 
Mies }theme is prophetic of the fears and 
)pns of a future generation rather 
iniag) terpretative of those of past or 


WsiTy DEBATERS’ Annuat, 1918-19 
(1 by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wil- 


bi lo. 234 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of 


j@eian as those for preceding years. It 
gel; four debates, with briefs and 
4 a aphy for each subject: government 
hig ip of railroads (two debates), 
fe employment for surplus labor, and 
(i) a) system of government. The first 
“gid subject, we learn, was during the 
sir among the most popular in in- 
“Siziate debating. The practical em- 
digit of the “right to work” by fed- 
[\@@tvernment employment, as debated 
( ‘ the University of Southern Cali- 
ee (affirmative) and Leland Stanford 
it University (negative), is a subject 
-#%s received far too little serious at- 
fet and this discussion is especially 
et: for placing in clear relief the 


wapguments for and against. 


(@ ¥rory or MILK 
Msiohan D. Frederiksen. Macmillan 
(O9188 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.50; by 
‘mivof the Survey $1.70. 
\MFrederiksen is a Danish-American 
y @ixpert who is well versed in the best 
,e%Gs of milk production, conservation 
“See the world over. The present book 
Dinded more especially for students 
‘SMestic science and of “the welfare 
\@¥aysical improvement of humanity” 
“Se author feels, are greatly in need 
| Hs ae on the value and poten- 
‘of milk and its products as cheap 
@# In a very readable chapter on the 
@tupply, he pleads for greater coop- 
@ between farmers and consumers 
S$ logical means of eliminating unnec- 
(9M) expense. At the same time, he 
Hout that the “milk trust” no less 
‘MShne all-powerful Standard Oil Com- 
'i)as immeasurably improved the dis- 
‘Sn and conditions of handling the 
a ist. In a large city, he believes, milk 
* ly be handled to advantage in ex- 
%@: establishments such as no individ- 
ducer can afford to supply. To the 
‘48 welfare worker the eulogistic ref- 
“9; to skim-milk and directions for 
i it and a chapter on milk cookery will 
Secially useful. 
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ATONTROL OF HEREDITY 

Casper Redfield. Heredity Publish- 
1@iCo., Chicago. 343 pp. Illustrated. 
PS> $2 postpaid. 

7. a new edition ts called for of this 
“which has been out of print for a 
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Books for Survey Readers 


DR. GRENFELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Labrador Doctor 


“The finest autobiography since THe Epucation or Henry Apams.”—Rich- 


mond News Leader. 
interest that the reader is amazed 
North American. Illus. $4.00 net. 


LIFE of JOHN MARSHALL 
Former Senator Beveridge 


In the two final volumes of this 
great work Marshall’s judicial 
achievements are adequately de- 
scribed for the first time. Illus. 
Vols. III and IV boxed $10.00 net. 
The set boxed $20.00 net. 


ELIZABETH 
CARY AGASSIZ 
Lucy Allen Paton 


A biography of the first president of 
Radcliffe College. $3.00 net. 


“A narrative so variant and full of genuine human 
by its infinite variety.”—Philadelphia 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


William Roscoe Thayor 


“Altogether a splendid book; the in- 
spiring record of an epic figure. I 
wish every American could be com- 
pelled to read ic.’—Baltimore Sun. 
Illus. $5.00 net. 


MY GENERATION 
An Autobiographical Interpretation 
William Jewett Tucker 
“Tt will take its place among the 


leading volumes of the fall.”—Zions 
Herald. Illus. $4.00 net. 


CANON BARNETT 


His Life, Work and Friends 


Mrs. S. A. Barnett 


Of this life story of England’s great pioneer in social work the Survey said: 


“This can hardly fail to take its place among the great biographies.” 


2 vols. 


$8.00 net. 


A COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Henry E. Jackson 


The author shows what is wrong 
with the churches and points a way 
out. $2.00 net. 


PROGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 
John Wright Buckham 


Brilliant biographical sketches of 
famous American religious leaders. 
$2.00 net. 


Illus. 


THE CECHS IN AMERICA 
Thomas Capek 


An illuminating and authoritative 
book covering every aspect of this 


subject. Illus. $3.00 net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CONFLICT 


Havelock Ellis 


Essays by the great English sociol- 
ogist on Psycho-Analysis, The Mind 
of Woman, The Politics of Women, 
etc. $2.50 net. 


SOCIAL WoRK 


Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social Worker 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


“Dr. Cabot demands that social work should add a spirit of beauty of art 


and of joy to science. 
—The Survey. $1.50 net. 


SECOND BOOK 
OF MODERN VERSE 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


Over 200 of the best poems of the 
present day. $1.50 net. Flex. lea., 
$2.50 net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


John Drinkwater 


“Among: the most notable produc- 
tions of the modern theatre.”—New 
York Post. $1.25 net. 


Boston 


_HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


All thanks for his fine counsel and stimuli.” 


AS OTHERS SEE HER 
Mrs. A. Burnett-Smith 


An Englishwoman’s searching anal- 
ysis of the American- woman of 
today. $1.25 net. 


ACES FOR INDUSTRY 


Rufus Steele 


This story of apprentice training 


makes an inspiring gift for boys. 


$1.00 net. 
New York 
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SOME NEW BORZOI BOOKS 


That are of SPECIAL INTEREST to SURVEY READERS 
THE PLOT AGAINST MEXICO 


By L. J. de Bekker 


While this book (reprinted in part from the series of articles 
by Mr. de Bekker in The Nation) is essentially an exposé of 
a gigantic and imminent capitalistic: plot to plunge this coun- 


try into a Mexican war in order to benefit American oil inves- 


tors, it goes far beyond this and considers in detail Mexico as 
a problem and a possibility. There are chapters on trade and 


credits, 
politics. 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


Mexican journalism and art, 
A thoroughgoing and illuminating study. 


its railways and its 


$2.00 
By Etienne Antonelli 


“A most important and valuable contribution to the history of 
the Revolution, which must be read, if a clear idea is to be 
gained of the course of events during the vital months imme- 


diately following the coup d'état of November, 


1OI7.> Ukhe 


aim of the author has been to present the actual facts, sup- 
ported wherever possible by reproductions of original docu- 
ments, in an objective, historical spirit, and he has succeeded 


admirably.”—London Daily Herald. 
WERE YOU EVER A CHILD? 


$2.00 
By Floyd Dell 


This is a study of education and of the weaknesses of our 
educational system, by the Associate Editor of The L*berator. 
It shows how the present system was evolved, and why it is 


now in the throes of revolutionary change. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
GOVERNMENT 

By Samuel Peterson 

A discussion, fundamentally, of 
two propositions: the qualifica- 
tions of those who should be 
vested by law with the right to 
control the government — that 
is, those who should legally 
constitute the ruling power of 
the state—and how the govern- 
ment may be made most re- 
sponsive to their will, with 
special reference to the United 
States. $2.00 


OUR WAR WITH 
GERMANY—A History 

By John Spencer Bassett 

The complete story of the part 
of the United States in the 
War, down to date. By the 
Professor of American History 
at Smith College. $4.00 


LINDA CONDON 

By Joseph Hergeshiemer 

A novel of today that holds the 
spirit of all longing for human 
perfection. $1.75 


VENTURES IN COMMON 

SENSE By E. W. Howe 
The opinion of all America is 
summed up here, with sagacity 
and humor, on subjects rang- 
ing from business to war and 
from politics to love. Introduc- 
tion by H. L. Mencken. $1.50 


$1.60 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD 

By Joseph Hergesheimer 

To read this story of life in the 
Virginia mountains is to see 
pass before you the epic of a 
people. $1.75 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 

By Solomon Eagle 

“As pleasant light reading for 
the person of cultivated taste 
as is likely to come from the 
presses this fall.’ — Springfield 
Republican. $2.00 


MODERN ENGLISH 
WRITERS 

By Harold Williams 

An invaluable critical work of 
reference, covering English im- 
aginative literature from 1890 
to 1914. $5.00 


THE JEW PAYS 
By M. E. Ravage 
A narrative of the consequences 
of the war to the Jews of Eas- 
tern Europe, and of America’s 
mission of mercy. $1.50 


SCEPTICISMS 

By Conrad Aiken 

Critical apperceptions of the 
modern poets and poetry. $2.00 


THE RED MARK 

By John Russell 

Talés of adventure, daring and 
mystery in the unknown cor- 
ners of the earth. $2.00 


New complete catalog of all the Borzoi Books mailed free on request 
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number of years would seem to 
that the interest in race improve 
shifted, or is beginning to shift, 
demic circles into a wider public 
ness. Since the beginning of 
war, there has been a perfect aval 
writings about race superiority; 
the present shortage of the w 
sources in food and raw materia 
reformers and statesmen are confr 
never before with the question h 
vival of the best strains in the hu 
may best be guided and developed a n 
wasteful, because unhealthy, _ survivals 
be prevented, In this, situation, w 


him in this volume is most opport 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION IN WA y 
AND AFTER 7 
By William Franklin Willoughby 
Appleton & Co. 370 pp. Price $2.56 
mail of the Survey $2.75. . 
This is a straight-forward account of 
changes in the federal government for 
conduct of the war, including o 
general administrative innovations ar 
new organs created for that purp 
not the enlargement of previously ey 
services and departmental functi 
is not a critical treatise, and many 
are omitted. The book must be regz 
as a historical record and a basis of 
for. an intelligent discussion of the | 
ernmental problems which the country | 
has to face. Unfortunately several 
portant war-time organs of administr 
have already died without sufficient | 
sideration. either by Congress or by 
public generally of the possible 
tages of retaining them either in 
original or possibly a modified form. § 
of those more particularly concerned 
the social welfare will undoubtedly | 
vived eventually, since they have é 
lished their potential permanent — 
Whether the loose, cooperative contr 
specific functions, with the aid of di 
guished volunteers, as in the case 01 
Housing Corporation or the Employ, 
Service, could survive the normal af 
of peace times may be open to doubt. | 
Willoughby’s narrative has the meri 
giving the student of these problems 
varnished facts upon which to build | 
conclusions. 
OrGANIZED EFroRTS FOR THE IMPROVE 
oF MeTHODS. OF ADMINIS 
THE Unitep STarEs . 
By G. A. Weber. D. Appleton & Col 
ae Price $2.75; by mail of the Sur 


This treatise, published under thel 
pices of the Institute for Government” 
search of which W. F. Willoughby is 
director, admirably supplements the” 
ume just mentioned. It also is inte 
as a book of reference and a trea 
facts. Abstaining from a discus 
theories, it presents briefly the progi 
and accomplishments of the divers agel 
which are engaged in the study of gov 
ment and which investigate: the adminis 
tion of particular departments, state’ 
city administrations or furnish legisla 
reference and bill-drafting ‘services. 
ers unacquainted with the number of } 
bodies, some of them supported from | 
lic funds, others ‘unofficial, will be am 
to learn how much progress has alte 
been made in the movement for adm 
trative efficiency since hardly more | 
ten years ago a few American cities | 
bethought themselves to scrutinize ” 
business efficiency of their governm 
And not only in number but also in : 
has this movement grown. From “fer 
ing out imperfections,” as the author § 


1. 
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FRENCH FAIRY TALES. By M. Cary. 
Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 


} Old fashioned fairy tales from France, charming to children for 


if their own sake, but interesting to elders as typical specimens of 
wi folk lore from the French provinces. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS SOLDIERS. 

/By J. Walker McSpadden. 

aH, ; Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 

) Stories of heroic personages of our own nation and the three 

) great nations of the Allies. With characters of the past are feat- 

4 ured those which have risen to distinction in the late war. What 

| gives zest to the book for boy readers is the account it gives of each 

® hero’s struggle to his point of great achievement. A chronology. is 
furnished with each chapter. 


i JED’S BOY. By Warren Lee Goss. 
‘ Ill. 8vo. $1.50. 


The story of an American boy in the Great War. An incompre- 
-hensible action of his towards the close of the war makes him seem 
? like a traitor to the international cause, but when the mystery clears 
) he is found to be a patriot of the highest type.. The boy is nephew 
"% to “Jed” a character in a book.of our Civil War, by the same 
| author, a book which has been reprinted for so many years it seems 
A wonderful horse and dog are featured 


‘os 


told 


due destined to be a classic. 
in the story of the nephew. 


© THE STORY OF 
OUR NATIONAL 


ie 
ii By C. A. Browne 
i Til. 8vo. $1.50. 


‘ With the account of the origin 
of these ballads the definite 
%@ historic episode in which it has 
taken its rise is discussed by 
the author in a fashion to throw 
interesting light on the inner 
turn of their events. Songs of 
® the Spanish-American War and 
® the World War follow those 
av@, growing from the earlier epi- 
ab sodes of our national growth. 


i 


spiraticnal writing 
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of this truth. 


stant desire to excel 


tf] HEAD: THE PET 
a) LAMB. 

ia By Johanna Spyri. 
“ie? Trans. by Helen B. Dole. 


§ Col. illus. 8vo. 75 cents. 


/ A story of the Alps and their 
) people, like that of “‘Heidi” by 
ye a) the same author and relates the 
‘Nb | kindly contact of a rich and 
99) poor family through an incident 
")*) of Christmas day, which brings 
9) the children of each into happy 
relations with each other. With 
its color illustrations and_ its 
glimpses of Swiss life, likely to 


heart of it. 


of applied metaphysical 


sonal life problems. 


interest American children it 
makes an appropriate holiday 
gift book. 


| GIRLS’ BOOK OF THE RED CROSS. 

jae By Mary Kendall Hyde. 

eS | Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 

i A review of the work of the ‘‘Greatest Mother of the World” 
from a point of view to interest girls, particularly. but also pre- 
sented in such a way as to give for any reader an interesting survey 
H of this great work. From the time of the origin of its emblem, the 
/WB8} Red Cross. with the Crusaders of the Middle Ages, it arrives at the 
' founding of the modern order by Florence Nightingale during the 
} Crimean War. 


a BELGIAN FAIRY TALES. 
"28 By William E. Griffis. 
mo. Col. illus. 8vo. $1.25. 

Since the test of “little’’ Belgium’s mettle in the Great War. 
anything which throws light on the interior life of her people is 
interesting to ours. Through the songs and folk tales of a people 
we get very close to their hearts. These tales are intended as a 
' contribution to such intimate acquaintance. Not all fairy tales. but 
many of them fanciful. they give use glimpses of manners, customs 
and ideals in work and play of the Belgian people. 


heats aad | 
aha 
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4 BALLADS AMBITION. Boece Swett Marden. 


90 cents. 

One of that popular type of book we are all ‘eager for that 
bears a helpful human message as to ways and means to for 
conquer in our efforts fcr success and sincerer living, this 
cne by an author already: known for the vitality of his in- 
is assured of welcome. 


BUSINESS INSPIRATIONS. 


By Christian D. Larson. 
$1.25. 


That inspiration and idealism govern the world of busi- 
ness as surely as any other realm of life is the author’s 
ile strikes a high note in his plea for the realization 
It is a call to follow the 
realize the power of ‘‘Good Cheer,” “Sincerity ’’ the con- 


clearer to us how we may do these things. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT 


By Horatio W. Dresser. 
$2.00. 


An important study of the mental healing movement, by of the 
an authoritative writer who knows his subject from the 


and of its leaders and healers. 
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OPENING THE IRON TRAIL. 


By Edwin L. Sabin. 
Ill. 8vo. $1.35. 


The always picturesque and at the same time living subject of 
the real events in the growth of this nation—this tale of the laying 
of the first railroad across our country is calculated to take its place 
as a favorite with boy readers as the author’s previous boys’ books 
have done. Encounters with Pawnee and Sioux tribes who fought 
the iron road aid the thrills of the story. 


DAISY. By Ruth Brown McArthur. 
Col. illus. 8vo. $1.25. 


The story. humorously told, of an irrepressible, wide awake girl 
and the way she made for herself against odds, is the type of story 
inspiring to every American girl. Not the least useful part of the 
theme is that which shows how this girl and her sister help the ap- 
parently unsympathetic relative they live with to discover herself, 
through awakening to understand them and their youthful ways 
which have at first shocked her. 


Grand-Daddy Whiskers, M.D. 
By Nellie M. Leonard. _ Ill. 8vo. 75 cents. 


Another of the “‘“Graymouse family” books for little readers. The 
adventures of the lively groups of little animals about which chil- 
dren love to read, pointed by droll line drawings. 


A TREASURY OF 
ANIMAL STORIES. 


By Lilian Gask. 
Ill. 50 cents. 


Hunting and nature’ stories 
children told by an old 
hunter to admiring young 
friends who call him the ‘‘Grey 
Man” and find enchantment in 
visiting his home filled ‘with tro- 
phies of his own exploits. Tales 
of India, the North Pole and 
the New World are in the col- 
lection. 


A PEEP AT THE 
FRONT. 
By Inez M. McFee. 


\ 


“High Vision,” to 


and the author’s purpose is to make Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 
A book of the war for boys 
‘ and girls with sufficient of its 


real activities told to make its 
effort as a stupendous and stern 
enterprise realized, without in- 
cluding its greater horrors or 
its too complex technicalities. 
We read in it of the soldiers 
going courageously to the front, 
systematic ordering of 


} 1 ' their life in the trenches. the 

It is the first complete history of the subject, problems of living and eating 

alers. The accent it gives of the there under fire; work of the 

more permanent constructive ideas embodied in this system various branches of service: 
; f practice must make it helpful to air signal service, miners and 

those seeking practical answers from it- to their own per- sappers, work of the engineer- 


ing corps on bridges and roads, 
and more. in short, such a dis- 
criminating choice of the multi- 
form activities of war as to in- 
4 terest young people. and give 
their elders also who do:not know, an appréciation of the gigantic 
national task it represents. 


BOY HIKERS HOMEWARD BOUND. 
By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. 
Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 


The second book of a lively new series. “The Boy. Hikers,” for 
boys. Beginning with simply breezy adventures of a hike across 
states, it accumulates excitement through running German spy plots 
to earth and delivering the farms of a certain section from a series 
of barn burnings. By these activities they contribute their “bit” 
during the summer, to our nation’s war efforts. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLES. 
By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. 
Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 


A picturesque volume of famous conflicts on American and Eu- 
ropean fields told with a mass of picturesque detail and local color 
which gives them a new vitality. Battles of the recent Great War 
complete the historical epoch covered. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS: The Story of By Mabell Smith. 
Ill. 8vo. $1.25. 


The author brings out the chief events in the career of the maid whose mystical influence seems ever to rest upon France, and han- 
dies her subject in a way to emphasize the simple, human aspect of the heroine’s character, giving her life story a peculiarly rich appeal. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A ib 
mE =A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE IN AMERICA a 
Wa By Arthur Hornblow, Editor of the Theatre Magazine. Wa 
IS 190 illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. $10.00 net. ee 
TINY This important work of over 700 pages presents the fascinating. story of the TN 
w) stage in America from its beginning to the present time. This history gives a Ww) 
e Ce vast amount of new information, and a brilliant company of great actors and Ns s. 
WAL actresses pass in stately procession across the stage. There are also interesting A 
\€@s descriptions of the manners and customs of early audiences, accounts of the Ee 
ae early plays, sketches anecdotes, and critical comments on notable players. This ~<s 
Ws surely is destined to become an historical classic. Ns 

We AT ALL BOOKSTORES 5) 


We THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTERIOR DECORATION < 
6 _ By Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Abbot McClure Orme 


“Fe and Edward Stratton Holloway. ja 
eC : F A\ wz 
AFe 7 plates in color, 283 in doubletone and a chart. Quarto. Decorated Cj 
4/6) cloth, in a box, $7.50 net. ; L4) 
ext The splendid illustrations are a vital part of the book, a book which is the ay. f 
ll first of its kind to formulate a definite body of decorative principles that are - 


applicable under any conditions and which forms an indispensable guide to the 
progressive artist, craftsman, and householder. 


ais VERSE FOR PATRIOTS 


AM, . 

71 ds Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and Clara L. Rhodes. 

« : A splendid collection of the finest verse inspired by the war; the deathless 
om : poems of past times, ond the national songs of the Allies. 6 illustrations. Limp 
we decorated cloth. $1.50 net. 

/ $2 

We SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES 

W/e) By J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. Trilling. 

GEG A very complete collection of games, dances and stunts, for both in and out- 
Wwe doors. Will furnish amusement for any group of people, old or young. 45 
Ae illustrations. $1.75 net. : 

(777. - 

W/(6) SEEING PENNSYLVANIA 

A Ai By John T. Faris 112 illustrations. 2 maps. $5.00 net. 
S Ge A fascinating guide to the wonderful scenic features of Pennsylvania, many 
A eo of which have been overlooked because they are off the beaten track of travel— 


(7 with much historical lore and interesting information. 


BUILDING THE PACIFIC RAILWAY 
‘@ : By Edwin L. Sabin. 22 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


From old narratives, official and government reports, and from a few sur- 
vivors, the author has constructed a striking historical story of this epochal 
A achievement of American genius. 


A dtd 

Wo THE TRUE LA FAYETTE 

ENC By George Morgan. 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net 
4/6) This is a true story of a man who won fame at the age of nineteen, added 
GS fs, to it through nearly fifty years, and still leads the hosts of freemen toward 
A Ad democracy. It is the first authoritative work covering the whole of his career 
4. in detail. 


4 THE WAR ROMANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
(é) By Commander Evangeline C. Booth and Grace Livingston Hill. 
30 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


The glorious story of the Salvation Army service in France. And through- 
<< (PS: out the pages incidents grave and gay—tales of the camp, the hut, the march 
and the hospitals—bring the reader in contact with the American soldier at first 


WA hand. <A book that thrills the heart. 

oS YELLOWLEAF. By Sacha Gregory. _ = 

Ae ann ereete mare ve poner social life by a well-known author, writing 

(77 under a nom-de-plume. .50 net. 

Wy ¢ THE SOUL.OF ANN RUTLEDGE. By Bernie Babcock. 

é RY The true story of Abraham Lincoln's early romance is now for the first time 

ny : adequately told in this heart-touching romance. $1.50 net. 

We PETER THE BRAZEN. By George F. Worts. 

a> 

TING A powerful novel of China. Picturesque, thrilling, and absorbing. $1.50 net. 

NE OTHE SEARCH. By Grace Livingston Hill (Lutz). 

WA A fine story of victory, physical and spiritual; a delicious love ak Py 

BS : ‘ . net 

<i STATION X. By G. McLeod Winsor. yucen 

(is An interplanetary drama; hair-raising and intense. A prophetic “wireless” yh. S 
=-— story. $1.50 net. eR 
(Y% OSCAR MONTAGUE, PARANOIAC. By Dr. George L. Waiton, SW) 
ry author of the famous “Why Worry?” A remarkable story in which the hero <a 
TY is the victim of a typical American error of mental hygiene. $1.50 net. rae 
NE GABRIELLE OF THE LAGOON. By A. Safroni-Middleton. aN 
NS) A dramatic story, throbbing with the life that burns in Southern Seas. & 
WAL $1.50 net. PE 
Ay . we / 
Ke ; Write for “Merit Books for Boys and Girls Catalogue” 7 
‘Yh. S S 3 Hi AP \C 
Se Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia SR 
Dy (C 
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1919 a 
it is becoming more and more 
“to discover superior methods. 
means a study not only of isola 
or city departments but a comparigc 
similar organs and services in 
localities; not only of the suitabil 
any given method under given con 
but its applicability under other 
transference from the smaller to t 
unit, from city to state and fro 
to federal government. The modus 
andi of these agencies of study has 
ressed; and certain fairly definite fe 
for their conduct can safely be q 
from the comparison which this 
makes possible. This work is likely 
a strong influence on the practices 
isting bureaus of government resea' 
legislative reference and on the fo 
of new ones where they are neede 


A CENTURY OF PRICES 
By Theodore Burton and C. G. 
Wall Street Magazine. 118 p 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.15, 
Ex-Senator Burton’s book on fing 
crises has become a standard book 4 
has established his reputation as 4a 
inal economist. Mr. Selden is 
editor of The Magazine of Wall 
Their joint analysis of the fluctua 
prices in the last hundred years 
causes is therefore not lacking in. 
ity. Yet their exposition is not al 
convincing. If, for instance, we are 
that “to begin at the beginning, all 
is the product of labor,” we 
whether that commonplace has n 
sufficiently refuted to make it a 
error. And_ when the thrifty 
which urges the housewife to attend 
gain sales or the commuter to bi 
morning paper where he can get ita 
cheaper is explained as “spirit of | 
lation, unrecognized,” common sense 
revolt. In other words, the psychole 
processes which influence and magnii 
cycles in purchasing enterprise, and # 
with those in money rates and p 
are more complex than they are pi 
in this book. In that very complexi 
motives lies the only hope for the 
ilization of industry which all good A 
icans must desire, since it is a nece 
foundation of social wellbeing. a 


ResaLeE Price MAINTENANCE 
By Claudius Temple Murchison. 
bia University Studies. Long 
Green & Co. 202 pp. Paper bound 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1. 
When the author of a would-be se 
tific work on a controversial ecom 
topic assures the reader in the preface 
he is mainly “concerned with establisl 
the principle of compromise” he certa 
handicaps himself; this handicap is Vis 
throughout the treatise under revi 
a result of this attitude he comes t 
conclusion that unqualified price mé 
nance by the manufacturer and unlin 
price-cutting by dealers are both und 
able, the one making the dealer the hel 
tool of the manufacturer, the other 
venting the manufacturer from_ bull 
up a consistent sales policy. “A com 
tion of the systems will secure equil 
um.” This feat, to combine opposites 
accomplishes in a proposal for stand 
ization of profits—for the dealer. “Let 
manufacturers, as at present, formally 
tablish their standard uniform price fo 
sale; let such dealers who wish to do s0 
here to this price; let those who, by Fé 
of economies derived from any source W! 
ever, desire to cut the price, do so att 
own pleasure, provided that they still 
tain a fair profit in the commodity | 
The uniform accounting necessary 
such control of resale prices seems 4 
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ainted News Is Dangerous 


Half-truths, because of their plausibility, are more potent for evil than 
downright untruths. 


a During the war propaganda was used to undermine the morale of sol- 
i) diers and civilians on both sides. 


But the habit of propaganda did not end with the war. 


Distorted news is being employed to create class-hatred and foment 
strife within and without the nations. 


Legitimate ideals are branded as evil symptoms. Natural aspirations 
are stigmatized as revolutionary or reactionary. 


At the time that all over the world men of good intention are engaged 
in establishing new conditions, it is important that Americans should have 
access to trustworthy information regarding adjustments abroad. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
i Weekly Edition 


4 | specially edited to bring to readers impartial survey of matters of interna- 

erseas uncolored news and independ- tional import. 

¢ concerning events in Eng- ; : gu a ag 

1 eens 8 = It is a-medium which is indispensable 

; | to thoughtful Americans in interpreting 
| Not being financed by any political or — and directing aright with the aid of re- 
a istic group its information is not —jiable information on topics abroad, the 

- ispired by self-seeking interests. trend of progressive movements in Amer- 

- eek by week it gives an unprejudiced, _ica itself. 


USE THE_COUPON BELOW 


i 

a) THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Ltd., 
o@ Dept. S., 2203 Chandler Bldg., 

f 220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
*~ EKLY, to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with next issue. 


eT I GISELLE Ce ee Address 


ate te a 


As an extra inducement to you to forward your subscriptions now—all yearly subscriptions will include 
/@ainder of year 1919 and all 1920 for price of one year, and in addition a copy of the ian Anglo-American 
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To Give A Good Book To A Friend 
Is To Pay Him A Lasting 
Compliment 


tsa 
oes] 


THE MORAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 
By Artuur Twinine Haptey, PH. D., LL. D., 


President of Yale University 


UT of the clash of conflicting systems of government and industry, 

Democracy is developing as a moral issue. There is no greater call 
‘upon the thinking man of today than that he make his moral adjustment 
to the new order. 

President Hadley, from his position at the peak of a great American 
University which is highly sensitive to the currents of human thought 
and aspiration, has watched and noted the forces now at work in the 
world. In his present book he gives us the result of his analysis and 
its application to the duties and problems of the individual man. 


5%x7¥%. Cloth. $1.75 
POLICEMAN AND PUBLIC 


By ArtHuR Woops 


NE of New York’s most successful Police Commissioners. A dis- 

cussion of the proper relationship between policeman and public 
and the function of each in the maintenance of law and order. A book 
of the hour which comes as the answer to questions of vital importance. 
No man is better fitted to discuss these topics than is Mr. Woods and 
he does it in a clear, concise, and highly readable manner. 


5IZx7Y. Cloth. $1.35. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 
By H. L. Gantr 


MPORTANT contribution towards the solution of problems. con- 
nected with our scientific management by one. who has made.a close 
study of industrial questions for over thirty years. Mr. Gantt ‘raises, 
among other points, the question of how far the State should go with 
industrial and vocational training. A number of large concerns have 
placed this book in the hands of their employees with splendid results. 


(Third Printing.) 5734. Cloth. 128 pages. 9 charts $1.25. 


206. pages. 


150 pages. 


NOTABLE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


YALE TALKS. By Charles Reynolds Brown...0.2.2......cccceccccseese tees $1.00 
THE WAR AND PREACHING. By the Rev. Dr. John Kelman 1.25 
APPROACHES TOWARDS CHURCH UNITY. 

By- Newman Smyth and Williston Walker. With Additional 
Chapters by Bishop Brent and Raymond Calkins... 000... 


Complete Catalogue of all publications and Christmas List of selected titles 
sent to any address upon request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 280 Maptson Ave., New York Ciry 
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order which, eaves: does not perti 
author who is able to point to in 
which it is already applied. 

The various forms of price taintep 
and of price cutting are described 
tail, and the arguments for anc 
both, as well as for the author’s ow 
promise position, are stated with 1 
If, the reader remains unconvi 
reason lies in the fact that in ac 
the problem of price determin 
bound up with a variety of ot 
lems of equal importance to the 
—those concerning the actual vy 
supply and the variety of product 
among them—and that the inc 
autocratic ruling of the economic p: 
of society by. the producer, accep 
the author without question, will 
generally conceded as a static basis 
discussion of the special proble a 
which he deals. “es 


CHEZ LES PROPHETES SOCIALISTES _ 
By C. Bouglé. Félix Alcan, Paris, 
pp. Paper bound. Price frs. 4, 
mail of the Survey $1.50. 


Saint-Simon’s philosophy of labor 
feminism, the French-German intelle 
“alliance” typified in Boerne and H 
and later in the leading communists, 
the relation of Karl Marx to modern 
ology are the subject matter of thes 
says dedicated to the memory of 
Jaurés. This historical retrospect,” 
its wealth of quotation, will aid a 
understanding of the social phi 
which during and since the war 
diverse routes influenced and shap 
democratic movements in Euro 
which are now slowly filtering through 
crust of American complacency. 


Books IN THE WAR 
By Theodore Wesley Koch. Hougl 
Mifflin Co. 388 pp. Illustrated. | 
$3; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 
More than merely a record of 

in which the war service of the Am 

Library Association has administal 

gifts of reading matter, this book 1 

impressive reminder of neglected 0] 

tunities for making libraries count in 

of peace. The work among forei 
hardly begun in the camps, can be 

fied everywhere if the same devotic mm 

the needs of the individual is made 

sible by the provision of adequate § 
and facilities. The roughneck from 
backwoods who has become interesté 

the scientific care of horses needs a 

effective state library organization, 

possibly new post office regulations, 1 

is to be encouraged in his thirst for km 

ledge.’ All hospitals and sanatoria 
by means of books—not books en 
but books carefully chosen to fit tht 
dividual—produce the same mental st 
lus and the same vocational reedue 

for which they have so effectively s 

in the military hospitals. Mr. Koch's! 

pilation is well worth the attention ot 
and state authorities when public Itt 
appropriations are under consideratio 


InpustRIAL Mexico 
By P. Harvey Middleton. Dodd, | 
& Co. 270 pp. Illustrated. Price $4 
mail of the Survey $2.30. 4 
In addition to a description of Mex 

principal economic opportunities, | 

ing the oil industry, mining, agric# 
sugar and coffee plantations, forestry 
transportation, Mr. Middleton explait 
credit and trade conditions and Pah 

summary of the constitution and g 

ment organization. His purpose 1 

marily that of interesting the Ame 
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‘elf Determination for all Peoples. 


armies of coercion, blockades, pogroms, diplomatic intrigues, economic ex- 
ploitation and a propaganda of falsehood and deceit has reduced a large 
mee Portion) of the world’s population to misery and desperation. 


\ 4 NE year after the close of a war that was to insure freedom to all the world, 


“here is one cause for this, an Imperialism that is greedy, cruel underupalots and 
scresponsible. 


13 here is one remedy, vigorous cooperation by all who really believe in freedom in 
ohrder to: 


1, Secure all the relevant facts and give them fullest publicity. 


2. Bring financial or political pressure to bear on those governments that 
are responsible for these acts of oppression. 


“it you believe that freedom matters and if you want to help in the true and com- 
siblete realisation of our avowed war aims 


: >| DUDLEY FIELD MALONE, Chairman 


i as 


EXECUTIVE, COMMITTEE ———————— — ———_—_ 


FRANCIS HACKETT REV. DR. JAMES G. MYTHEN DR. GREGORY ZILBOORG 
ALLEN McCURDY ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, Ex-Sec. LALA LAJPAT RAI 
_ SPONSORS 
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ABRAHAM CAHAN B. W. HUEBSCH JOSEF STRANSKY 
L NCOLN COLCORD MARTYN JOHNSON Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
PROF. HERBERT E. CORY Dr. H. M. KALLEN NORMAN THOMAS 
L NDSLEY CRAWFORD, Canada WILTON LACKAYE SIGNE TOKSVIG 
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‘ | CHINA INDIA IRELAND 
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f net} am in sympathy with the purposes and principles of the League and wish to be enrolled as 
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LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
(Editor of “The Oulook”) 


HE author had bet- 
ter opportunities 


than any other person 


to study 
close range. 
eight features 


coalonn Re or at 
Here are 
to be 


found in no other 
Roosevelt “biography.” 


Li: 


> 


Nn 


a 


N 


oO 


. Why 


. How 


The truth about Roose- 
velt’s supposed admira- 
tion for the Kaiser. 


. The only complete stor¥ 


of the dramatic tour 
through Egypt, Europe 
and Great Britain after 
the African hunt. The 
author acted as Roose- 
velt’s volunteer secretary. 


. Why Roosevelt accused 


Tolstoi of immorality. 
Roosevelt broke 
with Taft in 1912—the 
inside facts. 


the Guildhall 
“Govern or Go!” speech 
in 1910 helped to prepare 
Great Britain for the 
World War. 


. How the Paris speeches 


at the Sorbonne 
strengthened France for 
the War. 


. A facsimile reproduction 


from a letter descriptive 
of the famous Pigskin 
Library. 


. Extracts from letters 


Col. Roosevelt wrote the 


‘author from thé African 


A 


wilderness. 


great book about a great 
man 


At all booksellers, net $3.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City New York 
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exporter, importer and financier in Mex- 
ican opportunities. Labor and social con- 
ditions are only incidentally touched upon. 
The general impression of the book is 
that it gives a fair and accurate statement 
of facts. While it avoids political argu- 
ment, its accumulated evidence of com- 
mercial possibilities and of the willingness 
of the present government to increase the 
stability of credit and to modernize the in- 
stitutions of the republic supports the 
movement in this. country for friendlier 
relationships on the basis of open and hon- 
est dealings between private citizens. 


THe PatHway oF LIFE 
By Leo Tolstoy. International Book 
Publishing Co. 603 pp. In two volumes. 
Price $2 each; by mail of the Survey 
$2.20. 


The translator, Archibald J. Wolfe, ad- 
mits that these volumes contain much ma- 
terial that was not intended by the author 
for publication. Whether a great part .of 
it, consisting of thoughts by great writers 
of all ages roughly translated by Tolstoy 
into Russian, was worth publishing after 
further translation into English may be 
open to question. In these troubled times, 
however, there is likely to be a revival of 
interest in all of Tolstoy’s ‘writings and 
incidentally also in the social philosophers 
who most influenced him in his riper 
years. These two volumes inaugurate the 
Russian Authors’ Library, planned by the 
publishers to bring-before American read- 
ers in new translation the master minds 
that have indirectly influenced a great so- 
cial and political upheaval. 


L’AME PAayYSANNE 
By Dr. Emmanuel Labat. Librarie Del- 
agrave, Paris. 322 pp. Paper bound. 
Bek frs. 4.45; by mail of the Survey 
1.50. 


This is an old country doctor’s first- 
hand account of the thoughts and dreams 
of the people among whom he has lived 
and worked the greater part of his life. 
The book has an authenticity and a charm 
unequaled by any of the more systematic 
investigations of French folk psychology. 
What he tells of the decline in reproduc- 
tion—the outstanding social phenomenon of 
the French countryside—is illustrated by 
little sketches of people he knows. inti- 
mately and by the narration of little epi- 
sodes which by their cumulative weight 
carry more conviction than the most pro- 
found generalizations. He speaks of them 
as notes from a social clinic; and such they 
are, for the remedies which he proposes 
to existing social ills invariably spring 
from a keen and sympathetic diagnosis. 
He is not blind to the faults of the French 
peasant: his avarice, his obdurate conser- 
vatism, his prejudices. But against them 
are set pictures of mystic faith and cour- 
ageous battle with adversity which sustain 
the race in its civilizing mission. He draws, 
each destiny the stroke of an inspired pen, 
the poetic soul of a people. 


GERMANY IN THE War AND AFTER 
By Vernon Kellogg. Macmillan Co. 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
$1.15. 


Mr. Kellogg’s unusual opportunities to 
observe the workings of the German mind 
from 1915 until several months after the 
conclusion of the armistice give this slight 
volume a value far beyond that of other 
more voluminous treatises on his subject. 
His description of the German censorship 
which deceived a whole people, of the 
docility of that people which permitted 
this deception, and of the slow—appallingly 
slow—awakening is authoritative. As for 
the future, he presents a distinctly hope- 
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We 
eS 
ke for GIFTS 
JON 
Y. 
¥)) The Wall and the Gates 
ae and other Sermons 
Ks By 
WA J. RITCHIE SMITH, D. D. 
| Professor of Homiletics 
VA - Princeton Theological Seminary 
Se Cloth, 280 pages—$1.50, postpaid 
(ED, “A volume of sweet and gen- 
JON tle purpose, lofty in sentiment 
) and simple in expression. It 


Wy), is old Sir Thomas Browne who 
VA counsels us: ‘Have a glimpse 


is of the and 


incomprehensible 

<4 thoughts of things, which 
y thoughts but tenderly touch. 
= Lodge immaterials in thy head; 
Da ascend into invisibles.” This 
Wie is what Dr. Smith is able to 
oS do, what in the book before us 
0% he has done—sometimes with 
an charm and power—a combina-~ 
NA tion not common in volumes of 
is sermons. Yet although dealing 
aes with things which belong, prop- 
4 erly, to the upper air of spirit- {} 
ONS ual experience, Dr. mith — 
Nb shows how they may _ be 
=~ brought to earth by the believ- 
Ve ing  heart.’”— The Christian 


SA Work. 


‘ For Individual and Family 
an Devotion 


Day After Day 


Compiled and Arranged by J. 


aK Wilbur Charman, D.D., for 

Ss the New Era Committee 

5 “A well-selected series of 
77% Scripture readings, with a 

 (¢ prayer for each morning is cov- 

B~S ered by the manual—a period 
oR of about one hundred days. To 
I) these are added some _ special 


selections for special days, such 
SA. as New Year’s Day, Christmas 
wa Day, Thanksgiving Day, etc. 
: We do not see how the Scrip- 


WS ture passages can be improved 
aS upon, while the prayers, for 
roe the most part, contributed by 
med well-known Presbyterian 


AV preachers, are felicitously 
pe =a phrased. The compilation of 
j this manual was one of the last 
ye things, in a life of large fruit- 

y))s fulness, to which Dr. Chapman ~ 


IG set his hand.”—The Christian 
ayy) Work. 

= Cloth, 106 pages. 40c. postpaid. 
RA $35.00 a hundred. carriage extra. 
»\) Leather, $1.00, postpaid. 

> eS Latest Titles of the 

am Expository Series 
Oy By 

W4 CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 


> Professor Practical Theology 


I~ Princeton Theological Seminary 
Wh am 
Nal The General Epistles 
eS Cloth, 185 pages. 75c., postpaid 
3 : 3 

< _ “Bible students will rejoice 
Q) “y in the privilege of having this 
Wa simple sane and __ satisfactory 
a expianation of the letters of 
Oke James, Peter, John, Jude.”— 
Oy; Ref. Church Messenger. 

kd 
yy The Acts 
S) Cloth, 176 pages. 75c., postpaid 
Ay _ The exposition of The Acts 
\y, is necessarily brief, but it con- - 
\ if tains the results of study and A 
On ae the consideration of many op- @# 
Ss posing views. 
Gy Other New Testament Exposi- 
WES tions by Dr. Erdmon now in 
are preparation 
Wy; Sie THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD 
Ne) A OF PUBLICATION 

ZS (The Westminster Press) 


Headquarters :— Philadelphia, 

Witherspoon Bldg. 

on New York Chicago Cincinnati 

Duy i Nashville St. Louis a) 
wy) San Francisco Pittsburgh - { 
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‘rbect: In spite of the tremendous 
taivhich they have to carry, the sixty 
juinhabitants of the former empire 
tT disintegrate in futile territorial 
ays wars but build up a stable com- 
a th, in time to become part of the 

| democracy. The economic recoy- 

Kellogg says, will take time; and 
ng about Germany dumping ‘large 
ts of her special products on to the 
ily) it) of the world-is idle. Lack of raw 
nis pais and of skilled labor, but espe- 
Sil ri initiative after the political and 
sin Bac changes of the revolution, will 
“ther for a long ume from taking 
* ze even of the most obvious com- 
3, ( opportunities open to her in the 


Soctat Democracy DurING THE 


a oR 

Bliwyn Bevan. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

bp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
$2.70. 


B Bevan has industriously collected 
agiwnpared all the material available to 
“ij Wizlish student of the developments 
“Vet the German Social - Democratic 
/erom the outbreak of the war until 
“Aber, 1917. 
‘9 @inal documents will show flaws in 
i ‘rative; but in the meantime it is 
a ig int that the world should know 
ie split among German Socialists on 
hy § f le and policy arose and developed, 
ie lw, finally, the pacifist minority re- 
éthe support of the masses and with 
heeded in breaking down the war 
ind gain peace. An-understanding of 
@aevents is decidedly helped by Mr. 
die : js careful account. Many of the 
ats related illumine party moves and 
animosities since the armistice 
ave puzzled not a little the outside 
ar of German politics. 


ih a 
ig 
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GerMANY. Her Po.iticaAL AND 
/ONOMIC PROBLEMS 
', Ellis Barker. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
>. Price $6; by mail of the Survey 


nt 4 


typ 
ins 


Lely rewritten and very greatly en- 
m” this sixth edition of a well-known 
at via ertainly adds to the author’s repu- 
tea This is of such a nature that a 
* WSS review would be altogether a waste 
) b e. The two chapters on the future 
1 bSrmany will be amusing reading when 

Wrelfth edition will have made its ap- 
| * ce, “entirely rewritten and very 
a enlarged.” For the. present, the 
ise leaves Germany (i. e. the West and 
‘s 2 )) in silent revolt against Prussia and 

iq) eve of a second revolution—and this 
i 0 ate of the fact, proved through long 

i rs, that “the Germans have lost the 
#9 of self-reliance and _ initiative 
| h centuries of drill. ” Anyhow it 
i7 matters; for “it seems probable 
MH ioy her attack of 1914 Germany has 
©B>yed the future of the German race.” 


ty ADMINISTRATION 
HC. C. Maxey. Macmillan Co. 203 pp. 
“ice $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.70. 


ss volume, according to an introduc- 
os statement by Charles A. Beard, is one 
Pf umber of special studies in adminis- 
jn to be issued by the New York Bu- 

| lof Municipal Research. It describes 
ik Htail the county government of Dela- 
) and, from comparison with condi- 
©} in other states and from the experi- 
ct of other American political institu- 
# derives recommendations for im- 
i:d machinery. The principal defects 
di by Mr. Maxey are the excessive 
Yiof the county boards and wasteful 
{cation of offices or functions. Though 
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* GIFT BOOKS 


«There is a peculiar dignity attached to the gift 
of a book that is in no way affected by its price.” 


TAMA: The Diary of a Japanese School Girl, 


By FLoRENCE WELLS 


Tama as a book is amine: At the same time it is one of the 
most delightfully amusing and human little stories ever pub- 
lished. The quaint “pidgin” English in which it is written will 
cause gales of merrimeent when read aloud. This story from 
the heart of a little Japanese girl will appeal to young and to 


grown-ups alike. 
Net 75c.——Postpaid 85c. 


COURAGE - - - - - + + By JEANNETTE Marks 


A volume of philosophy for men and women on the firing line 
of daily life which has for its keynote Captain Anderson’s 
slogan, “Let's go in smiling.” 


Net $1.25 Postpaid $1.35 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY, 
Compiled by MartHa Foote Crow 
A collection of poems from the works of living American poets, 


telling the story of Christ’s life in chronological order. 
Net $2.00——Postpaid $2.15 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN - - By Mary Austin 


Mrs. Austin’s book leads the young woman beyond her first 
conception of citizenship, which was to emulate man, to the 
recognition and development of woman’s distinctive contribu- 
tion which includes: “her habit to think the next thing,” “her 
appreciation of values,” “her new experience of togetherness,” 
“the family type of organization.” 

Net $1.35——Postpaid $1.45 


YOUNG WOMEN IN THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER, 


A Study Outline for use with The Young Woman Citizen, 
By Mary Capy 
Miss Cady has skillfully arranged for student citizens a series 


of thought-compelling questions based chiefly on Mrs. Austin’s 
book. 


Net 35c. Postpaid 40c. 
MADAME FRANCE - - - - - By R. Louise Fitcu 


A book which any man or woman who took an active part in 
war work will wish to own. It is a survey of the moral, social, 
industrial and educational affects of the war upon French 
women. “Madame France” will be one of the source books 
when the history of the war comes to written. 

Net $1.50——Postpaid $1.60 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR FOR 1920 


A taste of everything for every taste—humor, pathos, wisdom, 
maxims, mottoes, verse. A treasure to read, to use, to keep, to 
give away. A choice gift for your choicest friends. 

Net 75c.—Postpaid 81c 


BOOKSHOPS EVERYWHERE OR 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE oi- NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Place of Science in 
Modern Civilization 
and Other Essays 

By Thorstein Veblen 


and similar questions. ($3.00) 


Labor in the 


Commonwealth 
Ry G. D. H. Cole 


in the Guild Socialist 


($1.50) 


Man or the State? 
Edited by Waldo R. Browne 
Essays by Spencer, Tolstoy, 


to the State. ($1.00) 


Untimely Papers 
By Randolph Bourne 


Notable political essays by this late 
leader among the younger publicists 
of the day. ($1.50) 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 


DO ANTI-STRIKE LAWS PRE- 
VENT STRIKES? 


Canada has tried to prevent strikes since 1907 
by the Industrial Disputes Act. To know 
the facts about this timely subject read 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND. THE 


CANADIAN ACT 


An Analysis of nine Years’ Experience, 
1907 to 1916 


Price 20 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street, New York 


Books that make one stand on mental tip-toes 


Essays on the Scientific Point of View, 
Why is Economics not an Evolution- 
ary Science? The Nature of Capital, 


A statement of the constructive aims 
of English labor by the foremost writer 
Movement. 


Wilde, 
Kropotkin, Buckle, Emerson and Thor- 
eau on the relation of the individual 


BOLSHEVISM AND. SOCIAL REVOLT 


By Daniel Dorchester, Jr. 


KEEN analysis and just appraisal of tH, social uprisings of today. 
This little volume will be of value to all who would understand the 
danger and the value of modern social movements......Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 


THE TRAGEDY OF ACADEMIC MATERIALISM 
By Professor A. W. Crawford 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 


N interpretation of the ideas and ideals of Germany, showing how it 

was that that country started the world war. 

“Tt has been the most illuminating and valuable work on the War 
that I have read, and it is the most fundamental contribution 
toward an authentic and permanent peace morale that I know of.” 

G. W. Gerwig, Secretary, The Board of Public Education, Pitts- 

Ra pana Shas irenapeiohas Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Russia in 1919 (Third printing) 
By Arthur Ransome 


“Kasily the most interesting volume on 
Russia we have seen.”—NV. Y. Tribune. 
“Of incomparable worth for _ its 
glimpses of the social by-products of 
the revolution.”—Dial. ‘ ($1.50) 


The Bullitt Mission 


to Russia 

By Wiiu1am C, BULLITT 
Mr. Bullitt’s much discussed Senate 
testimony: a startling book on Soviet 
Russia and the only authentic glimpse 


we have had into the Peace Confer- 
ence. (Cloth $1.00, paper 50c) 


Psychoanalysis, Its His- 
tory, Theory and 


Practice 


By Andre Tridon : 


A book to guide laymen through the 
intricacies of the varying theories of 
Freud, ‘Adler and Jung. ($2.00) 


The Old Freedom 
By Francis Neilson 


“A very exceptional book—strongly 
recommended to all interested in the 
economic foundations of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow.” 

—Baltimore Sun. 


Your bookseller has these books or can get them, or they may be ordered C. O. D. of 


32 W. 58th Street, New York 


Cincinnati 


PLAY A PROFESSION WITH A FUTURE 


A Training Corse in Organization and Leader- 
ship in Recreational and Community Activity 
for Girls. Columbia University, in cooperation 
with National League of Women. Workers. 
December 22, January 3, 

Lectures, Field Work, Round Table Discus- 
sions. Class limited to 50. Write EXTEN- 
.SION TEACHING OFFICE, 301. University 
Hall, Columbia University, New. York, or 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN.WORK- 
ERS, 6 East 45th Street, New York. 


replete with elective offices, the threg 
ties of Delaware are governed wit 
little regard to either the needs 
wishes of the people. The author | 
clear on this point, but seems too); 
mersed, on the other hand, in his tech 
problems to recognize that one e: 
element in a really democratic locs 
ernment is local initiative and adap: 
of the political machine. _ Withou 
decisive decentralization of control 
nor matters, his proposed remedies 
of the three counties, commission f 
government, short ballot—would ke 
administration of the public affairs 
people as remote from their knowled 
control as they now are. A chapter 
the almshouses, jails and workhouses 
the counties is especially interest 
showing how, with present politi 
rangements, all the often denounce 
of apathy and carelessness creep inte 
administration of these institutions | 
when there is no flagrant corruption 
inefficiency of officials. My 


City MANAGER IN DayTON a 
By C. E. Rightor. Macmillan Co, % 
pp. Price $2.50; by mail of. the Surv 
$2.70. 3 


The Dayton experiment in city m 
ment has created so wide an ifterest 
the present report on the first five 
working of the plan is sure to be rece# 
with much curiosity. The presentation 
the essential facts by Mr. Rightor, fort 
director of the Dayton Bureau of 1 
search, is precise, clear and full of int 
esting sidelights. He has, in fact, crea 
a new model for municipal publicity; st 
a volume as this should be issued by ey 
city at least once in four or five year 
keep the average citizen informed of 
changes made in administration and 
advance made in the improvement of § 
vices. Indeed, the need for more publiq 
is mentioned by the author himself as ¢ 
of the things in which Dayton has sof 
what. failed—though rather less than of 
progressive city administrations, ~~ 

Mr. Rightor’s summary of the obj 
tions to the Dayton system is perhaps 
fair as can be expected; a careful re 
of the points made and the answers git 
leaves one with the impression that th 
is no adequate answer to the main char 
and that it actually falls down when me 
ured against a sensible gauge of dem 
racy. The Dayton administration, 
withstanding its critics, has been wonde 
fully efficient in: rendering additional val 
for every dollar spent. by the taxpay 
but it has been throughout and is like 
to remain under the present- constituti 
as the Socialists charge, ‘‘unresponsive 
the people.” .Mr. Rightor, with g 
frankness, relates incidents which clea 
prove that “politics” in the bad sense 
not eliminated—though he denies this 
his specific reply to that charge. He pra 
tically admits that Dayton is governed B 
a minority and not by all the people af 
that the machinery specifically provided | 
rectify this defeat—initiative, referendt 
and recall—does not work. Dayton hi 
been a pioneer itt demonstrating the pd 
sibility of introducing practical pbusit 
methods in municipal government. W 
is most needed today is a demonstratio” 
that efficiency and intimate response ¢ 
popular demands can be combined in on 
system of administration. : 


GoopWILL 
By Margaret Macnamara. Evans Bros. 
London. 11 pp. Paper bound. Prie 
2 s.; by mail of the Survey $.70. F 
Ever since the armistice there has be 
a demand from settlements, schools 2 


that should express joy at the 
e war and a spirit of reconcili- 
d world fellowship. Many such 
sjre probably been improvised. Miss 
sara here offers, without perform- 
ito amateurs, a “little pageant of 
_ba and future” for children which 
i suose ideas close to the most simple 
‘'wiiaece. In addition to the music and 
j@eeLful stage directions are given. 


iy u centers for simple plays and 
N Uhiek 
by a 
Ue i 


nite 4 


kr th ’ . 


series, Part I 
Wiuctions by Fredk. Hollyer, Lon- 
20 photogravures. Price set £1.10 
£19) each; by mail of the Survey. $6.00 
aif $.75 each. 
‘i, | Qe Frederick Watts has probably 
ill ),ifere influence on social thought in 
Jageteenth century than any other 
(at His works have a message for 
i; 8 ahent era which has not been taken 
“any more recent artist. Many of 
broductions in this collection are 
,fasipular; but it also includes works 
NOH e comparatively little known—such 
/92nce-Whither, representing in the 
ia #f a child the mysterious errand of 
miy from chaos to we do not know 
@stiny. The price of this publication 
gar high. considering the size of the 
 (@§—averaging 6% x 4%; but it is the 
‘in@@tag of the first and only complete 
‘wi iebn of Watts’ works. 


Wy 
My 


“ w Pays 
tM. E. Ravage. Alfred A. Knopf. 
‘oiap. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 


Siinatter what the fortunes of war 
#01 post-war hostilities, the Jews in 
i tfreat homeland between Baltic and 
waseas, between Galicia and Moldavia 
| West and central Russia in the 
re always losers; they are always 
twnded by hostile populations and op- 
“ed by hostile governments. They 
sea) “tenant community.” The outlook 
int iby Mr. Ravage for the immediate 
Mis not encouraging. The relief com- 
@@%rs recently returned have brought, 
@ 5, “a message of despair.” Financial 
@%nce such as. America can render is 
"ing to solve the problem of the East 
ean Jew; and emigration on a large 
yeas for the time being out of the 
siedn because of the abject poverty and 
OMlth of all classes, old and young. 
is, however, another and brighter 
-na@iig to the title chosen for this book. 
TWJew pays” in the sense that as a 
@M with great traditions in philanthropy 
9 worthily lived up to them in the 
‘wfency of the war. There have been 
‘8idemands for a permanent record of 
‘yiSimerican Jewish war relief work 
‘Wiis rich in dramatic phases; and this 
“@8does full justice to that interesting 
ash 


AVLALIA—PROBLEMS AND. PROSPECTS 

“WSir Charles G. Wade, K.C. Oxford 
versity Press. 111 pp. Paper bound. 
ie $2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 
j 
! 


a EC 


fg 
& 
2) author of this book was prime min- 


oof New South Wales for three years 


MCvrote the lectures and articles upon 
ba it is built in his present capacity as 
at general for that state in London. 
}; the book is too short to add sub- 
“Wally to our knowledge of Australia 
y social experiment, it is unusually in- 
“‘4ive in its judgments upon matters 
“Mouded in controversy. After review- 
‘Nhe different stages of Australia’s pro- 
ag. for arbitration in industrial dis- 
mi, the author gives it as “the general 
“jon today that it must be moral au- 

ty rather than legal compulsion which 
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New Spirit in Industry 
F, ERNEST JOHNSON 
Paper boards, 75 cents 


x 2 This book deals with the biggest of 
eNES all. reconstruction. problems in a 
big way. 


That One Face 


RICHARD ROBERTS 
Cloth, $1.25 


es A series of studies for twelve weeks 
marked by spiritual insight, . intel- 
: lectual keenness, and literary skill, 
\ : which show the distinctive impres- 


Vee sion made by Jesus on ten of the 
- world’s great poets and prophets. 
ie pam 


Building on Rock 
RE HENRY KINGMAN 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round 
cornered, pocket size, 75 cents. 


ano {em} 
Ae AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOK 
(777 A. thoughtful book, which seeks to 


bi Fe J meet the demand of our day for 


A Ad reality in religion by studying what 
= Jesus ‘‘that unchallenged authority 
AFe in the field of character,’’ showed to 
(4 be essential to a life built on eter- 
bil (4 nal foundations. 

WS Religious Experience of 
4/6) Israel 

AA WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 

Ae: Art leather cloth, $1.90 

U4 This is a guide to a general survey 
ott (4 of Old Testament material not by 


Lei: 2 


Sp 


The mark of a book 


written to meet a need 


Practicing Christian Unity 
ROY B. GUILD 
Paper boards, 75 cents 


In showing how interchurch organ- 
ization for the purpose of commun- 
ity service. increases the - available 
resources, and renders a_ service 
more valuable and more permanent 
than would otherwise be possible, 
this book becomes a text whereby 
other churches may learn how to 
cooperate and carry out a proved 
. program of community betterment. 


Finding the Comrade God 
G. W. FISKE 
Cloth, 75 cents 


' This is a reinterpretation of the Re- 
ligion of the Incarnation, in terms 
of war-time, masculine experience, 
both at home and ‘“‘over there.’’ Ar- 
ranged for daily study during 13 
weeks. 


Between Two Worlds 
JOHN HESTON. WILLEY 
Cloth, $1.25 


“The Great Adventure’ has called 


millions of young men in the past 
few years, giving new emphasis to 
the old questions of death and the 
hereafter. 
conventional discussion, written in 


This fearless. and un- 


{F) recording Old Testament history Te i 
Sa : vivid and. untheological language, 
we eet by wees Old Testament Ee- throws. a renewed light from the 
{ANG igion merely, but by analyzing the Bible on some of the eternal mys- 
U/ great historical periods and the re- terion 
We) ligious messages characteristic of ; 

A Ad them and presenting them with 
Wee their backgrounds. 

gut} Marks of a World Christian “Everyday Life” books 
eS DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING : 
We. Thin paper, art leather cloth, round are most acceptable gift 
Ss cornered, pocket size, 75 cents. books — Write to us 
JONG AN “EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOK : 

Ni An analysis of “the mind which for the complete list. 
Wal each Christian should bring to 

@S bear upon the world.” 
uh 
CWE. 
ee ASK YOUR BOOKSTORE OR WRITE TO US 
sy 

. 
» ASSOCIATION P 

> 

he 
WW «347 MADISON AVENUE ~—-:}-_~—S—s NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


announces the following courses open 
to auditors and special students beginning 


February 16, 1920 


Psychiatry 
Social Medicine 


E. Stanley Abbot, M.D. 


Medical authorities of Phila. & vicinity 


New Ideals in Education.. Educational authorities of Phila. & vicinity 


Child Welfare 
Dietetics 


Publicity and Statistics 
Record Keeping 


Virginia P. Robinson, J. Prentice Murphy 


S. Lee Bayard 

Lecturer to be announced 
Karl deSchweinitz 

Helen Wallerstein 


Registration February 11—14 inclusive 


Also a four months’ course in 


Public Health Work for Nurses: 


Harriet Frost, R.N. 


Application should be made immediately 


Address: 
1302 PINE STREET, 


FRANK D. WATSON, Director 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


New Students may enter 


Winter Quarter, beginning January 2, 1920 


TRAINING FOR GENERAL SOCIAL WORK, INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for dene 


students in social statistics and social investigation. 


Two- 


year course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community 
center work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and 
play-ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
ee workers, institutional managers, dietitians, home- 

Ts, ete, ich? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘“THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ sent on request. 


BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 10c; 
Free-Hand Cooking, 10c. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


Study the Subject through the 
RAND SCHOOL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Address: DAVID P. BERENBERG 
7 East 15th Street New York City 
Ask for Folder 240 


i a a lh 


SESPERANTO 


The Common Language for World 
Intercourse 
Complete Lessons $1, Post Freé 
ESPERANTO, 2633 Creston Ave., New York 
REVS Eh ok 8 eB ESOL ah 9 08 9 e824 OOO aE WB OG eV OI EN Ig AI IEN 


RAB RRA RE 


WHEN IS A STRIKE JUSTIFIABLE? 


Dr. John A. Ryan gives the answer in The 
Church and Socialism and Other Essays. This 
is one of the Social Justice Books. 


Just published. $1.50 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THINKERS 


A postcard will bring you our list of unusual 
books, not generally bookstore 
“Follies 
Volney’ s “Ruins 
“Sources. of 
the Morality of the Gospels”; Paul Carus’s 
“Gospel of Buddha’; George Seibel’s “Bacon 
Versus Shakespeare’; Morgan’s “Ancient So- 
ciety’’; Buechner’s “Man: Past, Present and 
Future” ; Ingersoll’s Debates with Gladstone, 
Manning, Field and Black; etc., etc. 


If you are an admirer of the Rubaiyat, send 
25 cents in stamps for 


THE WINE BILLS OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


THE LESSING COMPANY 
Box 383 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


found on 
shelves—among them Walter Mann’s 
and Frauds of Spiritualism” ; 
of Empires’; Joseph McCabe's 


1919 


is to enforce obedience to the 
tribunals in the future.” In the n 
price and rent regulation, this 
tive likewise is not very enthusia 
a vast machinery of compulsion, 
other hand, a judicious extension 
enterprise on the lines advocated } 
cialists seems to him essential to the 
internal development of new 
His account of state socialism in 
is detailed and favorable. 


Tue Ricut to Work a 
By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. Oxfor 
versity. Press. 97 pp. Paper 
Price $.75; by mail of the Sury L 
The title of this brochure is sor 

misleading, even with addition of th 

title, “an essay introductory to the 
ic history of the French revoluti 

1848;” for the essay contains b 

feeble summary of Louis Bla 

fmile Thomas’ great works on tha 
to which it originally was an intr 

—and to relate the economic foreg 

background and side issues of th 

revolution in ninety-seven pages ov 
even the powers of so brilliant a writ 

Mr. Marriott undoubtedly is. _ 

ment of the theoretical aspect of the 

cited experiment in national wo: 
especially is altogether too -slight to 
in the discussion of the modern pro 
of unemployment and the duty of the 

in relation to it. a 

Our AMERICA 
By Waldo Frank. Boni and Li 
232 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
$2.15. > 
Written originally for publicatios 

France, to counteract the flow of 

insincere and banal books on 

idealism which reached Europe du 
war, this book has a note of freshness 
honesty which will gain many friend: 
it also at home. The idealism of Am 
is apt to express itself in deeds rather 
words; and those who would judge 
must understand the origins both o: 
life and of her literature. Mr. Frank 
young man with no reverence for acee 
shibboleths but with an exaggerated 
preciation for the genius of his own 
eration. However, he has succee 
presenting a fairly convincing pict 
that continuity of motives and po 
which goes through all American hig 
and finds such diverse embodiment in 
cities of East and West. His explana 
of America should. be kept at hand 4 
counter-irritant for visitors from ab 
who, taking too seriously the manife 
tions of thoughtless materialism all aro 
us, may have difficulty in finding anytl 
else. 


Motion PicTuRES IN A TYPICAL CITY 
By Rev. J. J. Phelan. Little Book Pr 
Toledo. 292 pp. Price $2; by mat 
the Survey $2.25. q 
In continuation of his series of stu 

of commercial recreation in Toledo, | 

Phelan has produced a valuable contfi 

tion to our knowledge of the motion 

ture as a business enterprise and a mi 

and social influence. The data were | 

lected by means of a carefully prepé 
questionnaire, and the author’s conclusi 
are based throughout upon these and fl 

sonal observation and irterviews. 1 

are thrown into relief by information 

other philanthropic and commercial ree 
ation opportunities in the city and 
tracts and references to. the literaturel 
the social aspects of the motion pi 

Among. Mr. Phelan’s remedies for 

well-known evils and dangers of this fo 

of recreation the most interesting. are | 
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Methods of Teaching English To Foreign Born 


Salient Points Made by Committee Appointed at 
National Americanization Conference in Washington. 
I. The direct method of teaching English the best. 
Ii. But careful organization of this plan is necessary to insure 
satisfactory results. ° 
III. The English teaching should be based on common everyday 
experiences of the individual—‘Getting breakfast,” “Going to 
work,” “Applying for work,” “Sending a letter,” etc. : 
Price’s ‘The Direct Method of Teaching English to Foreigners” 
omen. complies’ with these recommendations. The following 
li 


Industrial Service 
Specialists 


SS _ 


£ artial list of lesson titles shows its close correlation with the 
i INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS loreivaaen daily life and needs: “I eat my breakfast,” “I go to 
» i A work,” “In the factory,” “What to do when I write a letter, 
} Trade Name Reg. Applied U. S. Pat. Office “What to do when I look for work.” Price 60 cents 


Reeder’s How 200 Children Live and Learn $1.25 
LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, PUBLISHER 
31 West Fifteenth Street New York City 


a 4 
) 1 i 
a i 
uae 
4 “i 


| 
BLOOMFIELD’S LABOR DIGEST 
i ay - 4 ° cS 
‘iy pi nique Service for Industrial Executives 


Ch Bi tscapt terse accurate reports of Labor Events ( 
in the United States and other Countries. THE CRY FOR JUSTICE 


{ 
: 
{ 


i | Edited by Upton Sinclair 


i 


a, 7 . . With an Introduction by Jack London 
a First Service of the Kind in the World An Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest 


years spanned in order that the master spirits of the ages might 
be made to speak from between two covers to readers of the present 
6 Beacon Street -~ Boston day. A prodigious undertaking, resulting in a wonderful book. 
A reference book of information, new: light, and inspiration. 
Louis Untermeyer: says, ‘It should rank with the very noblest 
works of all time.” 
950 pages ; Cloth Illustrated Net $2.00 


es NEXT MOVE Publishers The John C. *Vinston Company Philadelphia 
) A CALL AND A CHALLENGE 


TER BLOOMFIELD - DANIEL BLOOMFIELD Twenty-five languages have been invaded and a, period of 5,000 


eyf you are to cope successfully with the problems 


Read 
‘sented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
lustrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. THE SERVERS = 
ily by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the A Novel of 
eels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil RECONSTRUCTION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Siperienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- SEES : 
s.ns as they arise. At your bookseller’s or by mail $1.00 (395 pps). 


JOSEPH ERWIN WILSON 
a BABSON’S REPORTS | Houston, Paxsa 


‘t@ Bsed on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
sbions for you with remarkable accuracy. 


‘TegEight thousand of the country’s leading executives AME ZACE 3 
siz using them as a basis for their plans in buying, j SPECIAL OFFER 


ito ducing, and selling. 
|___REPORT ON REQUEST Advocate of Peace 
ia rite on your letterhead for full details of Babson’ ‘3 : : 

rvice ees cece and.) recent” Laker Bulletin: : 1828--1919 

batis. , : Monthly Official Organ 

| ASK FOR BULLETIN 37-T American Peace Society (1815) 
f 24 ABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


i 


a WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. _. Subscription increase coming Jan. 1 


“Veefargest Organization of Its Character in the World. Set pase Se ete 


Combines wisdom of age with contemporary 
ideals. 


Edited where national and international 


| JUST OUT! currents converge. 


whe American Jewish Year Book Revers. covered Non 
for 1919-1920 Contends for “peace through justice” and 


for democracy, political and social. 


‘S}ontains authoritative articles on the 

\) Jews and the War 

Directories of Jewish National and Local s : 
. Organizations Furnishes news, texts of state papers, articles 
44) Statistical Tables by specialists, and reasoned editorial 


. . opinions about the world that is and is 
Calendar to be. 


Recognizes the new groupings of men and 
women in the “War on War.” 


‘he Jews throughout the world. Mail your subscription today. 


Va) Price $3.00. 


WEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


re road St. and Girard Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


q nd other important and timely information concerning 
; 
i 
Y 


American Peace Society 
612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ale 


To All 
Social Welfare W orkers 


ROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS’ latest 

address on The Family has just been 
published in pamphlet form by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The Proceedings of the 
Atlantic City National Conference of So- 
cial Work will not contain the full paper, 
which is admirable teaching material. 


Wartime Gains 
For the American Family 
Paper, 20 pages Price, 10 cents 


-. Publication Department 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 E. 22p STREET New York 


Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 
We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor person is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

nd your donation to-day. 
Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield, 


Oxford, Bagster, C: mbridge, Holman, 
Nelson, at Special Discounts. 


Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. § 
Endorsed by official bodies of 
mearly all churches. Free literatare. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCTE 


675 Madison Ave. 


Y 
(110th year) ‘ew York. 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the 
American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
ITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Wilett. Editors 
_ The Hymnal for the New Soci«! Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 

Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
712 E. 40th St., Chicago 


Read “THE UNHEARD CRY” 
an enlightening book on the subject of cripples 
by that eminent cripple, Joe F. Sullivan, educa- 
tional director Mich. Hosp. School. 28 pp.; red 
_ silk illustrated; postpaid, $1.50. 
-LOCOMA PUB. CO., Farmington, Mich. 


eee Does Your 
e @ Hand Say? 
f fey eio8, the 


h : . . 
. answer in this 


gp WONDERFUL 


SIMPLIFIED 


WONDERFUL and comprehensive langu: 
resides in your hand. To read it ecientif- 
p ically may mean business or social success. 
This absorbing and instructive will uncover 
hidden traits that may be develo) 
ment my! eee friends and with p 
fascinating and amusing. Nevera dull moment where 
PsyvcHotocy or THE Hann ie pl: . Beamong 
sg | yo to have this retreshiogly-d erent game. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail 
et complete booklet of instructions, post- 
io b 4 


paid +25. 
BAKER & BENNETT CO. 
878A Broadway lew York 


e 
to the wonder- 
t to yourself. Most 
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creation of a city department or bureau 
of public morals and the development of 
a children’s theater for the production of 
wholesome plays. B. L. 


LaABor IN THE CHANGING WORLD 
By R. M. Maclver. 
230 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SURVEY 
$2.20. 


Like so many of the British thinkers, 
Professor Maclver is keenly aware of the 
social waste characterizing the present 
“competitive” system, and he therefore be- 
speaks for the future a “more cooperative 
order of production” wherein there shall 
be’ neither “capitalists” nor “wagery” in 
their present sense, “neither prodigal waste 
por sheer degrading poverty.” He reveals 
a familiarity with both British and Amer- 
ican war experiences and with their recon- 
struction measures and programs. In con- 
sidering the American situation he appre- 
ciates her peculiar obstacles to progress; 
the anachronistic attitude of the courts 
toward labor and industrial competition, 
the far-reaching control over public opinion 
exercised by vested, consolidated wealth, 
and the difficult consequencés of immigra- 
tion. 

His chapter of Reconstruction and the 
Trade Union, it must be said—however 
much one wants to agree with him. that 
“the real peril to the nation is unorganized 
labor and the spirit that would keep labor 
unorgenized”—will leave some doubts in 
the minds of those of his readers who 
religiously peruse the daily press. But the 
book as a whole, and particularly the final 
chapter with its program of working. ob- 
jectives, will stimulate fruitful thought. 

Ernest RICHMOND Burton. 


WHEN THE WorKMEN HELP You MANAGE 
By William R. Basset. The Century Co. 
ny pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 

.20. 


ORGANIZING FOR Work 

By H. L. Gantt. Harcourt, Brace & 

Howe. 113 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 

the Survey $1.40. 

Vivid evidence that industrial engineers 
aye not necessarily observational ostriches 
in times of stress is given by William R. 
Basset, president of an industrial consult- 
ant firm of New York. Mr. Basset under- 
takes in his latest book to discuss the 
question “Will the wage system endure?” 
What he says is based on experience in 
many factories. 

Within the range of his observation Mr. 
Basset has kept his mind open. His book 
is proof that through engineering many of 
the findings of contemporary psychology 
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are getting practical applicatie 
try. Mr. Basset is able to sho 
of the democratic tendencies 
ment pay from the standpoint 
They also indicate to him th 
ments which are desirable if 
to be made safe for the wag 
the things which he know: 
Basset is. thoroughly soun 
posed to profit sharing as a 
He advocates represer 


His book proves him generally 
headed practical man with 
reality. 
The weakness of his admirable 
to be found in its want of a hat 
style—why do none of our ind 
licists write from the intel 
of the best 


organization created for the 
American army during the w: 
pect that is just as scientific 
democratic and just as practi 
matter, as the best of industri 
ing. But his points of prejudice 
gible while the contribution of | 
is very great.’ It can indeed | 
‘what there are no more hope 
the industrial ‘horizon than 
efforts of competent engineers. 
least they may heal the disease o 
society. 


What is the purpose of busin 
dustry, profits or national se 
ing the great war national need 
profit taking as the primary purpo 
this shift carry on during the pe 
If it does what are the implications 
new arratigement? What are 
national aspirations to be deve 
region? In an excellent discuss 
problem of production bequea' 
by the war, H. L. Gantt, the w 
engineer, makes reply to these 
Mr. Gantt is a clear advocate o 
mon good as against private pr 
makes a forceful plea for the de 
tion both of credit and of ma 
with the application of rational e 
principles. Not the least signific 
of his book-is the evidence it gi 
shift of the attention of so-call 
management from the consideratio 
dividual efficiency to mass. prod 
quarrel between labor leaders 2 
eering experts will be less im 
this concepion grows. 
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